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Marcu 1886. 


A WOMAN’S TRIBUTE TO GENERAL 
M°CLELLAN. 


Returnine to New York after so short an absence makes me aware 
anew what desolation the death of one man can bring to his family 
and what a gap it makes in the list of one’s friends,—a vacuum that 
ean never be filled by those who called General McClellan their friend. 
He sent me a beautiful letter regarding one of my husband’s family 
only a few days before his death. If ever a man seemed to be in his 
prime and at his best, certainly he did when I saw him last. I have 
had the rare good fortune to meet him always in the midst of his 
family, and there, it is conceded, he was perfection. I do not know 
how to speak reverently enough of his domestic relations, and _ yet, 
with such a man belonging to the public, it cannot be questionable 
confidence. It is the misfortune of public men that they must live 
forever in glass houses, and especially was it so to so unassuming 
a man and one who tried to pursue without ostentation the even tenor 
of his way as did General McClellan. But so stainless a private life 
belongs to our day and generation as an example to the boy who will 
be the “coming man,” and who will early begin to compare the repre- 
hensible domestic lives of some of the distinguished men with their 
brilliant away-from-home career. There are some men whose most 
courteous manners are reserved for those who, because they serve, are 
in no position to strike back; there are also men who can be “ heroes 
to their valets,” and with all my heart I believe General McClellan 
possessed these inborn, high-bred characteristics. No one denies what 
magnetic charm he exercised over the common soldiers. Would they 
have been incited to renewed effort when down-hearted and overcome 
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by disaster at the very mention of his name had he treated them as 
pure dumb instruments, which he used as other generals sometimes did, 
to rise to fame? 

The first knoweledge I had of the intensity of feeling General 
Custer was capable of, and of the enthusiasm of his friendships, was 
his expressed adoration of his chief. Indeed, when he precipitated 
himself into a proposal, as he did the first winter I met him, he 
qualified them by saying, “ It will be a remarkable woman who gets 
ahead of General McClellan in my mind.” Indeed, I think it was 
rather « surprise to him then, boy as he was, that a man’s love for a 
woman ever passes that of worship for a hero. 

My husband’s latest words of written praise, in his Galazxy articles, 
proved that he never swerved in allegiance and devotion to the first 
man that came and took up what proved a lasting abode in his heart. 
He described with great spirit his first appearance before his chief. 
He had found the river ford for which the Army of the Potomac were 
waiting in order to cross, and was directed to report in person to 
General McClellan. To face him with his richly-equipped staff, which 
has been described as looking like the glittering tail of a brilliant 
comet, was an ordeal for my husband. His horse was a “ Rosinante” 
in architecture and leanness, his clothes mud-stained, rough, and wet 
from the river drenching, his yellow hair matted and unkempt, and 
altogether he must have been a sorry sight. But General McClellan 
recognized the daring, persevering, faithful stuff of which this tatter- 
demalion lieutenant was made, and announced to him at once that 
he was assigned to duty as captain and aide-de-camp on his staff. 
Still, I hardly think that honor was greater in his mind than when 
General McClellan reposed such a mark of trust in him as to send 
him to bring Mrs. McClellan and his new baby to the Army of the 
Potomac, and he crowed over his chief a good deal because he had 
seen the new daughter before the father did. 

In the intimate relations which exist in army life it beeame known 
who were the lovers of the sparkling, fascinating Miss Marcy. Indeed, 
I think the officers paid open court, willing and indeed honored to be 
known as her lover. Certainly General McClellan, then a lieutenant, 
“carried his heart on his sleeve” as far as caring whether other people 
knew that the one woman of his life had come into his heart, there to 
stay. It seems that an officer, who afterwards became a Confederate 
general, was in advance for a time. When Lieutenant McClellan 
received his congé, given in so honest and exquisitely delicate manner, 
it gave grace even to so difficult a sentence as the refusal of a man’s 
heart. He departed from the field vanquished, but not willing to give 
up till he was supplanted and the inexorable words “for better or 
worse” said over his “ Nellie’s” head. 

Not wishing to push his suit again, he still was anxious to keep 
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himself before her, and Madame Marcy could well boast of those beau- 
tiful letters sent to her with a hope that her daughter might see them 
and some time relent. 

Thank the Heavenly Father, in this day of mismated people, she 
did relent, and the knowledge of their utter absorption in each other 
is a picture incised into the walls of my memory. It is worth endur- 
ing the anguish of her shattered life to its end to have been loved as 
Mrs. McClellan was, and to have been given by heaven a nature so 
fervent that she could give back heart-beat for heart-beat. 

How many women are there who go down to the gates of death 
from excess of sorrow or disappointment, as she did during the war 
when his star set! I cannot enter upon the story of his misfortunes 
in public life, I only know what I felt when they told me that the 
blooming girl-wife, so full of exuberant vitality, had been so stricken 
they had to carry her on the steamer, when the two voluntarily expatri- 
ated themselves from their native land for those seven years of conti- 
nental life. 

What man will not say—I mean a man who has capability for de- 
votion—that General McClellan, even in those days of disappointment 
and chagrin, had not something left better than all other gifts to men? 
Long ago my attention was called to the race love and ambition make 
in the heart of a successful man. Alas, the wife is often left behind 
in the vaulting heart of an aspiring man. Through every temptation 
and in all the crises of his eventful life, his first thought and his un- 
swerving allegiance was to her. He never forgot the smaller courtesies 
that seem to be assigned to the province of the lover. Now, as I recall 
him, it is never in his state surrounded with admirers, it is always 
bringing a shawl to put on the shoulders of his delicate wife, or lean- 
ing over her chair. At their lovely home, “ Maywood,” on Orangt 
Mountain, I recall such delightful hours. No wonder my eyes followed 
that man about as he unconsciously sought the side of his wife or talked 
to some guest with his eyes fixed on the face of the only woman he 
ever loved. Their tastes were in common. They liked and read the 
same books, and he became so imbued with enthusiasm through his 
congenial friend Mr. Prime, that he was not only a connoisseur, but a 
collector of china. 

I went to the little mountain church the few families owning 
summer places on Orange Mountain had built. General McClellan 
not only had the most beautiful faith and love for his Heavenly 
Father, but he openly, courageously avowed it. It is rare in public 
men. Some of them I happen to know, from some unusual dis- 
closure in times of sorrow or trouble, confess to silent prayer and 
untroubled faith, but there are few, comparatively, who stop by the 
way in their race for fame to pay public homage to the One from 
whom every good gift comes. I refer to honorable men who only bow 
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their heads in reverence from pure motives, and not from a scheming 
plan to court favor. Once when I was at “ Maywood” I heard from them 
of Father Hecker, who was considered so successful a proselyter. He 
was often their guest, and after a time attempted the conversion of 
General McClellan. He gave up, however, when the general said, “ All 
I can tell you, Father Hecker, is that if you wish to succeed with me 
you had better begin first with Mrs. McClellan, for if she should de- 
cide to go there” (pointing to the accepted situation of a very warm 
place) “I should follow.” The last time I saw the general was at a 
reception at their house in Washington Square. Mrs. McClellan was 
moving about with that inimitable grace and rare tact which rose from 
a very tender heart, speaking with more courtesy and intensity of man- 
ner to some of the old-time friends, who, being retired from the army 
and poor, were only able to appear in the forgotten styles of several years 
back. She sparkled and shone not only with the beauty of a lovely 
soul, but with that rare light which remains to illumine the face of any 
woman who knows that she is forever enthroned in the heart of her 
husband. Talk as you will, love is a beautifier, and it accounts for our 
wonder when a plaia girl with a big heart blossoms out unexpectedly 
in real charm of face and manner after she is married or even engaged. 
People no longer say, “ What on the face of the earth did that man 
find in her?” This is a digression, though, for with my beautiful 
woman it simply intensified her charm, for, as a girl, the legends of 
her loveliness are still fresh in the army. Her son and daughter aided 
her in entertaining, and those afternoon receptions were a feature in 
last winter’s society life. 

I recollect sitting on the sofa with some tremendous swell. The 
footman announced her name with hushed accents, but it seems I was 
not duly impressed, for I have forgotten it. She repeated her desire to 
see the general, and Mrs. McClellan sent to hurry him up, for he had 
only come from his office a few moments before. When he entered, 
after greeting the people, he came and sat with us. He listened, as he 
always did, to my replies to his inquiries about the picayune details of 
my simple home, and when I told him I still lived in the same little 
flat, and probably should my life long, as the landlord had promised 
not to raise my rent, he asked in so jolly a way “if he had ever offered 
to surprise me by lowering it,” which ended in my laughing denial 
that such good luck could ever come to me. I only tell you this to 
prove that no events, of even so trivial a nature, seemed so to him if 
his loyal friendship was once given. Then Madame Swelldom almost 
took my breath away by what seemed to me a very ill-timed question, 
unprefaced by any preparatory conversation. It was just the time of 
the cabinet-making of President Cleveland, and she asked what, doubt- 
less, all his friends had been hoping for and thinking his due, but had 
hesitated to enter where angels fear to tread. It was if he expected and 
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wished to be made Secretary of War. Oh, how I admired the calm, 
undisturbed manner in which he received this startling question, which, 
to say the least, was a trespass on very delicate ground. Doubtless, he 
remembered what I, with my turbulent blood, failed to recall, that the 
woman had been his loyal friend and his wife’s prized associate through 
many years. ‘ 

He told her that he had no reason in the world to believe that he 
should be asked to fill that position, but that he had lately been made 
president of a company in which he was deeply interested and whose 
duties absorbed him, and that should he be called to occupy a place in 
the cabinet, it would be a question whether it would be best to neglect 
his private interests and accept. 

I cannot cease writing about him without telling you something of 
his generosity. I have found that the real meaning of generosity is 
giving when you have to deny yourself, perhaps, the pleasures and 
luxuries and sometimes the necessities of life. I happen to know that 
even when General McClellan was living on the other side with a re- 
duced income,—and you know pretty well what that was, as officers of 
the regular army are not often rich,—he aided systematically widows 
and orphans in whom he and his noble wife were interested. He was 
neither the tall nor dark-haired man I had pictured him, and I re- 
member when I first saw him a momentary disappointment, for, as a 
girl, I was imbued with the idea that heroes must be dark-eyed, and at 
that time only acknowledged one exception ; but all the pictures I have 
ever seen of General McClellan give him the soldierly look that was 


always his. 
ELIzaBeTH B. Custer. 


New York, November 30, 1885. 
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THE VALUE OF PUGET SOUND AS A 
NAVAL STATION. 


(Concluded from page 192.) 


To those who are conversant with the facts relating thereto, it is some- 
what singular that a region so rich in commercial advantages and domes- 
tic production as that of Puget Sound should be at this late day a terra 
incognita to a large number of the people of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. The Territory of Washington, which includes 
that region, was organized by an act of Congress passed March 3, 1853, 
from the northwest portion of what had before that time been included 
in the Territory of Oregon. For many years before, the boundary-line 
between the northwest portion of the United States and the British 
possessions had been a matter of dispute. When James K. Polk was 
elected President in 1844, a rallying-cry of one of the political parties 
of that day was “ 54.40 or fight,” the United States claiming by pur- 
chase from Spain to fifty-four degrees and forty minutes of north lati- 
tude. Notwithstanding this, however, by the treaty of June 15, 1846, 
the forty-ninth parallel was made the boundary-line between the two 
countries. 

This line, however, only related to the mainland, and the possession 
of the Archipelago de Haro still remained in controversy, almost cul- 
minating in a war in the year 1859. At that time General William S. 
Harney, of the United States army, was sent to the locality in question, 
who placed some troops on the island of San Juan. This is a beauti- 
ful island of the above-named archipelago, about fifteen miles in length, 
and having an area of about seventy square miles. It lies between the 
Gulf of Georgia on the north, the Strait of Juan de Fuca on the south, 
Rosario Strait on the east, and the Canal de Haro on the west. Great 
Britain claimed that Rosario Strait on the east was the boundary-line, 
according to the treaty of 1846, while the United States maintained . 
that the Canal de Haro on the west was the true line, leaving a number 
of beautiful islands, surrounded by waters abounding in fish, in dispute. 
When a collision seemed to be imminent, General Winfield Scott was 
sent in person by President Buchanan to the ground in question, who 
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relieved General Harney, and made an arrangement with Sir James 
Douglas, thea governor of British Columbia, for a joint occupancy of 
the island of San Juan pending a decision of the dispute. In accord- 
ance with that arrangement, an English garrison was established in the 
northern and an American garrison in the southern part of that island. 
Subsequently the matter in dispute was referred to the arbitration of the 
emperor of Germany, who, in October, 1872, decided that the Canal de 
Haro was the true boundary-line, and that San Juan and the surround- 
ing islands east of that channel were the property of the United States. 
In November, 1872, the English garrison was withdrawn, and the con- 
troversy, which had commenced on the 22d of February, 1819, when 
the Florida treaty with Spain took effect, was at last terminated. The 
Hudson Bay Company established a post near the head of Puget Sound 
in 1833. 

The first settlements by Americans on Puget Sound were made in 
1845. The Puget Sound collection district was organized in 1851 by 
act of Congress. In the number of arrivals and departures that district 
is now the third in the Union. There were entered and cleared at Port 
Townsend—the port of entry for Puget Sound—for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1884, 1788 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 998,513 
tons. Of this number, 345 vessels were coastwise, having 326,125 tons, 
and 1443 were foreign, with a tonnage of 672,388 tons. One-third of 
the Puget Sound tonnage is of licensed vessels running to coast ports. 
They are not required to report at the custom-house, and are not in- 
cluded in the above estimate. If these are added to the above to obtain 
the aggregate tonnage of Puget Sound, it is found to consist of 2348 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,331,351. The value of the timber around 
the shores of Puget Sound began to be realized very soon after the 
discovery of gold in California,-and the lumber industry has ever 
since that time been successfully pursued, with a constantly increasing 
product. The amount of lumber now manufactured in that locality 
aggregates 500,000,000 feet per annum. To obtain this amount not 
less than 2,000,000,000 feet are annually cut down, and, as only clear 
and carefully selected lumber is exported to the distant markets sup- 
plied by this locality, the remainder is left upon the ground where it 
was cut to decay, or to become in dry seasons fuel for the fires, which 
are often allowed, through malice, ignorance, or negligence, to spread 
through the surrounding forests, resulting in the destruction of vast 
quantities of the finest timber on earth. In addition to this reckless 
and improvident waste of timber, large quantities are cut down and 
destroyed to make clearings for agricultural purposes. It can be read- 
ily seen that under such circumstances the most extensive bodies of 
timber will be rapidly consumed. Shipments of this lumber are chiefly 
made to Mexico, South America, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
China, and Japan, but often also to Atlantic and European ports. 
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The ship-building industry began in a small way soon after the erec- 
tion of the first saw-mills. In 1869, when yet in its infancy, and 
when the great advantages and resources of this region were but imper- 
fectly known or understood, William H. Seward visited this locality, 
and observed “that sooner or later the world’s ship-yards will be 
located on Puget Sound.” The prediction of the distinguished states- 
man may not yet have been verified, but there are few ship-yards in 
the world which do not receive more or less of their material from the 
magnificent forests of Puget Sound. 

The following extracts are made to illustrate the quality of much 
of the timber of those forests for ship-building purposes. In a pam- 
phlet entitled “Ship-building on the Pacific Coast,” C. T. Hopkins, 
the Secretary of the Marine Board of Underwriters, of San Francisco, 
says,— 

“In 1850 the first Puget Sound lumber was landed at Mare Island Navy- 
Yard, then in charge of Commodore Farragut. He was much struck with its 
magnificent size and length, and freedom from the defects which cause so great 
waste in the oak and pine of the East. He, therefore, instituted a series of experi- 
ments to test its strength in comparison with oak and Georgia pine. Shortly after 
these tests, he remarked to George W. Prescott, of San Francisco, that the question 
of the strength of this timber was forever settled; that of its durability alone re- 
mained to be tested. The varied and abundant experience of all our shipwrights, 
both in new work and repairs, in steam and sail vessels, on salt water and fresh, 
have now fully determined the lasting qualities of this wood. These firs,—red and 
yellow,—which constitute about one-half of the dense growth of timber in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, have become celebrated throughout the world for their 
magnificent proportions, and the size and strength of the spars they supply. They 
frequently furnish sticks one hundred and one hundred and fifty feet long, eighteen 
by eighteen, and even twenty-four inches square, without a particle of sap, without 
a rent or check, perfectly sound, straight, and free from knots. Planks of this 
timber sixty and ninety feet long, and of any required width and thickness, are 
readily obtainable, thus avoiding the necessity for more than one-third as many* 
butts or scarfs in a ship’s sides, deck, or fore and aft timbers, as are required in 
Eastern or European built vessels.’’ Reporting upon this timber, the chief engineer 
of Toulon, France, says, ‘‘The principal quality of their woods is a flexibility and 
a tenacity of fibre rarely met with in trees so aged; they may be bent and twisted 
several times in contrary directions without breaking. The masts and spars are 
woods rare and exceptional for dimensions and superior qualities, strength, light- 
ness, absence of knots, and other grave vices.”’ 


Want of space forbids other extracts of a similar character. There 
are seven varieties of timber enumerated by the San Francisco Board 
of Underwriters as suitable for ship-building, which are to be found in 
abundance on Puget Sound, but the most abundant and the most useful 
are the red (Abies Douglasii) and the yellowish fir (Abies Grandis) 
above mentioned. A short time ago the Secretary of the United States 
Navy invited proposals for the construction of certain steel cruisers 
required for naval use. There was some surprise manifested when it 
was known that the only proposal submitted from any private ship- 
yard in the country came from the owners of the Union Works of 
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San Francisco, California, yet in no part of the world is the raw ma- 
terial for ship-building so abundant and so excellent as on the Pacific 
coast, and more especially on Puget Sound, whether the ships desired 
are to be of iron, steel, or wood, or all combined. The experience of 
the ship-builders of Puget Sound has more than justified their most 
sanguine expectations. Whilst no great amount of capital has been 
invested in the business, and no encouragement or assistance has been 
afforded by the government, the records of the custom-house of the 
Puget Sound district show that since January 1, 1873, one hundred 
and sixty-three vessels, steam and sail, have been built on the Sound, 
with a total tonnage of twenty-five thousand four hundred and ninety- 
one tons. Of these, fifty-three were rated as deep-sea vessels, with a 
total tonnage of twenty-one thousand six hundred and nineteen tons. 
During the past eleven years the Hall Brothers, of Port Blakely, have 
constructed fifty-one vessels, steam and sail, which have given universal 
satisfaction to their owners, and are noted as good carriers and fast 
sailers. Of the four hundred ships carrying wheat from San Francisco 
to Liverpool, the “ Cassandra Adams,” built at Seabeck, Puget Sound, 
in 1878, is known as one of the swiftest and surest. The shipments 
of coal from Puget Sound—Tacoma and Seattle—now aggregate 
about forty thousand tons per month. 

Although steamships have elsewhere been brought into general use, 
the long voyages on the Pacific Ocean make wooden and sailing ships 
a necessity, because fuel cannot be carried on such voyages for steam 
purposes. For example, the English ship “Isabel,” which brought two 
thousand tons of tea from Yokohama to Tacoma, five thousand miles, 
for transportation to New York via the Northern Pacific Railroad, was 
chartered at Tacoma to take a cargo of lumber thence to Valparaiso, 
six thousand five hundred miles, whence she would probably take a 
cargo of guano to Liverpool, ten thousand miles farther. The Ameri- 
can ship “ Benjamin F. Packard” brought to Tacoma in September last 
a cargo of railroad iron from New York, a voyage of sixteen thousand 
five hundred miles, and was chartered at Tacoma to carry thence to 
Liverpool three thousand two hundred tons of wheat, another voyage 
of sixteen thousand six hundred miles. In the year 1884 eighty-six 
ships were required to carry the surplus wheat of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories to Europe. Last year, 1885, not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty ships were required for the same purpose, in addition 
to large quantities transported eastward by the transcontinental railroad 
companies. It is estimated that of all the vast and rapidly increas- 
ing commerce of the Pacific Ocean, with its ramifications extending , 
into every part of the world, the people of the United States con- 
trol but four per centum. Yet we have in our possession thirteen 
hundred miles of sea-coast on this ocean, with every opportunity of 
controlling a large part of it, if we did but utilize those opportunities. 
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Instead of doing so, however, we are not even protected from the pos- 
sible attacks of the second- and third-rate powers of South America 
and the East Indies. We are without deferse from their naval arma- 
ments of modern construction, nor could the artillery required for such 
defense be transported on railway trains across the continent, because 
of its tremendous weight. If it be the truest statesmanship to provide 
the greatest good for the greatest number, then the simplest statement 
of the leading facts in the case, with reference to the importance of our 
commercial interests on the Pacific Ocean, would seem to justify such 
aetion on the part of the government as would tend to promote and 
protect those interests on the sea as well as on the land. Large appro- 
priations are frequently made by Congress, and very properly so, when 
judiciously made and expended, for the purpose of improving the in- 
ternal navigation of the country, and the reasons which justify such 
appropriations might be successfully used in favor of expending pro- 
portionate sums for the benefit of our commercial interests on the great 
highways of the ocean.’ There is no good reason why the raw material, 
which we have in our own hands in such lavish abundance, with the 
labor by which it might be utilized, should not be made use of to carry 
on our trade with other nations, even to the remotest seas, instead of 
allowing that trade, with all its profits, direct and indirect, to be 
monopolized by other countries, whose legislative methods, strange as 
it may appear, are more in harmony with modern commercial develop- 
ments than our own. We might, perhaps, learn something from the 
past methods and present practices of those nations, whose experience 
has taught them that money properly expended in securing a powerful 
naval force is a judicious investment. Their great naval armaments 
are not gotten up merely for glory, but for the purpose of protecting 
and promoting their commercial interests. We recently sent a com- 
mission of very respectable gentlemen to South America for the pur- 
pose of building up our trade with that country. The sending of such 
a commission was putting the cart before the horse, and the result will 
be equally effective. Those Spanish people would have more respect 
for a first-class war vessel sent among them than for all the moral 
suasion we could make use of with them in a quarter of a century. 
If we would secure a reasonable share of the trade of the Spanish 
States of South America, or of the “ far-off regions of Cathay,” we 
must first command their respect, and this can only be done by an 
exhibition of our power. 

The most successful commercial expedition that was ever sent out of 
the United States was the one which sailed out of Norfolk, Virginia, on 
the 24th day of November, 1852, and which consisted of the flag-ship 
“ Mississippi,” the steamer “ Susquehanna,” and the sloops “ Plymouth” 
and “Saratoga,” all under the command of Commodore M. C. Perry. 
The story of the first opening up of the empire of Japan to the outside 
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world by that expedition, in July, 1853, reads like a tale of romance, 
and forms one of the brightest chapters in the history of the American 
navy. It was a bloodless victory, achieved in the interests of com- 
merce, simply by an exhibition of the power and energy of the govern- 
ment. But above and beyond every consideration of profitable invest- 
ments in naval and marine outlays lies the more important question of 
self-protection. It is but little less than criminal on the part of those 
to whom is committed the responsibilities of the government to leave 
the Pacific coast, with commercial interests far beyond its proportion 
of the population of the country, without any adequate means of 
defense. 

Frequent communications have been made by the military author- 
ities to the War Department recommending the construction of fortifi- 
cations at the entrance to Puget Sound. In an official letter, dated 
July 7, 1885, General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Department 
of the Columbia, than whom no one is more competent to judge, says, 
among other things,— ' 


“In company with Colonel Mendell, Major Jones, and Captain Powell, of the 
Engineer Corps, I have recently visited the principal points that have heretofore 
been mentioned in several communications from these headquarters, and am fully 
impressed with the necessity of the government taking such action as will secure 
proper defense to the great commercial interests of Puget Sound. These are cer- 
tainly increasing every year, and have now reached such magnitude as to become 
of national interest. Many reports have been forwarded, and are now on file in 
this Department, and particularly in the office of the chief engineer of the army.” 

* * ~ = = = * * = * 

‘The British government is now expending a very large amount of money in 
completing the navy-yard and dry-dock at Esquimalt, near Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, and has kept during the past ten years from a single ship of war to a small 
fleet in these waters, and I think it advisable that our government should take an 
equal interest in the establishment of a naval station in this part of the United 
States. Several reservations have been made on the Strait of Fuca and Puget 
Sound for naval purposes. What point is best suited for all the requirements of the 
navy could probably best be determined by a board of naval officers. Lake Wash- 
ington, near Seattle, has many advantages for such a purpose, it being a lake of 
fresh water of great depth, in close proximity to the deep water of the sound.”’ 


In the above paragraphs General Miles only expresses the opinion 
of every officer of the army who has visited the Pacific coast. The 
millennium has not yet arrived. We are next door to the irritable 
nations of South America. We are face to face with the teeming 
millions of China and Japan. Among the grave problems demanding 
solution by the government of the United States, one of the most 
serious is the question as to the future relations of the people of China 
to our own country. Thus situated, we are fortunate in having in our 
possession on the Pacific coast a harbor of such magnificent proportions 
and such rich natural surroundings as that of Puget Sound. It affords 
unlimited opportunity for every naval requirement, from that of a 
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training-ship for boys to the construction of the largest war-ship afloat, 
or to the manufacture of the heaviest artillery required to meet the 
wants of modern warfare. But time is an indispensable ingredient in 
the judicious development of these resources. It was a sorry confes- 
sion which the Secretary of the United States Navy was said to have 
made recently, that there are at present no officers of the United States 
navy who are competent to superintend naval construction in accord- 
ance with the latest requirements and necessities of naval warfare. If 
such should be the fact with reference to the long-established navy- 
yards and stations on the Atlantic coast, how much time would be 
required to build up an efficient establishment on the Pacific, when the 
location has not even yet been determined upon, and no preliminary 
steps have yet been taken of any kind whatever! Every consideration 
of prudence and of policy would seem to favor action by Congress 
upon this subject at the earliest practicable moment. If en examina- 
tion should be made on the Pacific coast with a view to determine 
the location of a navy-yard corresponding with the interests involved 
and the requirements of the future, it will undoubtedly be found that 
Puget Sound presents in an extraordinary degree all the advantages 


desired for such an establishment. 
Wiuuram F. Prosser. 
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“ CHARMING.” 


I. 


Over the hills of Lower California the moon was rising, bathing 
land and sea ina silver splendor. The hill-tops and cactus-covered 
wastes looked grotesque and fairy-like in the new-born light; and, far 
seaward, a stately ship could be seen slowly steaming along, her sails 
gently swelling in the breeze, and her screw churning the waves into 
phosphorescent whirlpools. A United States ship-of-war, en route 
from ’Frisco to Mazatlan, Mexico, she flew the double-starred pennant 
of Admiral Forrester from the main, and on her decks the ordinary 
night spectacle was visible—the dark group on the forecastle, the 
officers of the watch, the men on duty at their stations, and the 
nervous navigator, pacing anxiously up and down and casting glances 
now and then at the faint line of the distant coast. All on deck, in 
short, were visible, save him on whom this narrative depends. He 
sat on the quarter-deck, screened from observation by the shadow of 
the mizzen-topsail, and the red light of a cigar shone near his lips. 

So, let me introduce him,—Gerald Fitzroy, the admiral’s flag-lieu- 
tenant. He sat dreamily watching the ship’s wake, and his thoughts 
were far away. He was thinking of a face that had haunted him 
for many weary months,—of a face that had looked up to him from 
the comfortable sofa in Mrs. Stanley’s drawing-room, in Washington, 
with expressions sometimes tender, always interested. He was thinking 
of the owner of that face, as she had so often leaned upon his arm in 
the crowded parlors of foreign ambassadors or through some silent 
waltz, where every step was an enchantment and every note of music 
a bewitching spell. He thought, too, of how it all ended. He remem- 
bered, only too vividly, that moonlight walk in the garden. How 
close their faces were, and how silent everything was as he bent to 
whisper something in her not unwilling ear; she had stood with 
downcast eyes a moment, playing with a rosebud. Then her mother 
had called her from the piazza; they returned at once, and Mrs., 
Stanley said, joyfully, “ Will Heyward has returned, Violet.” A 
glad look came in her eyes; she excused herself and went into the 
house. While talking to her mother, Fitzroy inadvertently glanced 
through the window into the parlor. A tall, handsome man was there, 
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looking eagerly toward the door: she had entered and flown into his 
arms. 

“ Well,” said the lieutenant to himself, shaking off his cigar ashes, 
“it might have been worse. But oh,” he added, regretfully, “she was 
such a little flirt !” 

Now this lieutenant thought very seriously that he had “never 
really cared for her,”-——that it was at the best “a mere passing flirta- 
tion.” But it was a queer coincidence that, shortly after the garden 
affair, he had given up his pleasant shore-duiy and accepted the 
tendered position on Admiral Forrester’s staff. It was also singular 
that, when chance brought Heyward to the junior lieutenancy on the 
flag-ship, he had kept a kindly eye on the young fellow, and so often 
murmured to himself “for her sake.” And there was no obvious 
reason why, in his intimacy with Heyward, he should always shrink 
from the young man’s confidence concerning his “ little girl.” Indeed, 
he had once quite seriously offended his young friend by refusing to 
look at her picture. 

But our lieutenant (we can say that much for him) never thought 
of her when he could help it,—and he could usually help it. This 
night, though, was the anniversary of that June evening, and was so 
like it,—the moon was just as bright, the air just as soft, the trees were 
supplied: by the great spars towering overhead, the greensward by the 
darker, deeper, richer green of the ocean. 

“ Pshaw !” said the lieutenant, rising and throwing away his cigar, 
“T believe I’m half in love.” 

He went below, and paused for a moment at the wardroom door 
to glance at the room’s various occupants. Of course the paymaster 
was asleep in a chair just outside his own comfortable state-room ; the 
ship’s cat was curled up at his feet; the usual group was settled around 
the table with periodicals and newspapers, while Fay, the surgeon, was 
giving a graphic account of hairbreadth ’scapes to divers nodding 
officers in one corner. 

“Hello, Fitzroy, how’s the weather?” came sleepily from the pay- 
master. 

“ Charming.” 

“ Hang it, man,” said the doctor, “of course we know now. [If it 
were blowing great guns and catterwiggles it would be ‘charming’ ; if 
it were raining cats and dogs, with a hurricane driving us on a lee 
shore, fires out, breakers ahead,fll hands dead drunk and going to 
the bottom, it would be ‘charming’; and if fair Luna gently illumed 
the heaving bosom of the sea, while ‘stately planets smiled courteous 
on the night,’ extending the olive branch of peace with one hand, the 
rainbow of promise with the other, and in silvery tones said, in the 
words of the immortal Thanatopsis, ‘ A public office is a public trust,’ 
you would call it simply ‘charming.’ ” 
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From this it is easily seen where Fitzroy got his nickname. He 
had borne it many years, and, as an intellectual little débutante had 
once said, “ So suitable, don’t you know, Mr. Fitzroy.” 

The flag-lieutenant looked at the doctor in silence until he finished 
his speech, then tapped his forehead significantly and took up a maga- 
zine. 

The laugh that followed was very irritating to Fay, for he was a 
vain little man, and thought he had gotten off quite a good thing. 

“Oh, that was funny, very funny,” he said. ‘“ We'll have that 
look fastened to a broom-handle and use it to harpoon whales with.” 
But the laugh was against him, and in his wrath he pitched into the 
cat. “Stop that infernal hum, you jigswitched beast!” he cried, and 
shied a book at the unoffending feline. 

“ Now, doctor,” said the paymaster, “you know the library isn’t 
meant for that purr-puss.” 

The others joined in then, and witticisms of all classes were being 
fired at his head, when the master-at-arms appeared at the door. “Ten 
o'clock, gentlemen,” he said, and continued on his way. 

The lights were put out, and the officers went off to their respec- 
tive berths. Fitzroy “turned in,” expecting to go to sleep with his 
usual facility; but he could not. Visions of soft hazel eyes and a 
small, beautifully-formed mouth drove off the drowsy god. He 
seemed to hear a bird-like voice laughing in impish glee or whispering 
gently in the twilight. Poor fellow! He believed he was “half in 
love.” At last the scurrying of footsteps overhead, the measured 
sound of the machinery, the swish of waves against the port-holes, the 
rolling of the ship, all had their effect. A drowsiness came over him, 
and as the bell sounded above, after the sing-song order, ‘Strike 
eight bells, call the watch, relieve the wheel and chain,” his mind, as 
he dozed away, finished dreamily the old song, “Oh, won’t we have a 
jolly time when we get home again ?” 


II. 


“Gu LoRIOUs news, glorious news, Charming,” said Heyward, early 
the next morning, bursting into Fitzroy’s room. He plunged into a 
long, rapturous, and interjectional account of his happiness and the 
causes thereof. The simplified statement was this. The admiral had, 
some time before this, invited his niecks to accompany him in his flag- 
ship to Callao, whither they had intended going at a somewhat later 
date. His letter had been delayed, so that, when the young ladies had 
left Washington and arrived at ’Frisco, they found their uncle gone. 
They immediately took passage in the “Colon” for Mazatlan, intend- 
ing to join him there. Their steamer had been intercepted during the 
night, and all this discovered by Heyward from the admiral, who had 
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before kept it a profound secret. One of these nieces was Heyward’s 
fiancée, the other, her first cousin. 

“So T’ll see her to-day! Isn’t it delightful ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Fitzroy aloud ; but to himself he spoke far differ- 
ently. Could he stand it? 

“T want you to meet my little girl, Charming.” 

“T have met her.” 

“ Why, you don’t even know her name. You never asked me, and 
I wouldn’t tell you without.” 

“T have heard elsewhere.” 

Now if any one had told the younger man that Fitzroy was enam- 
ored of the young lady spoken of, he would have merely laughed. 
The idea of Charming being in love with any one would have been 
preposterous and absurd. 

“Well, come on deck when you’re dressed,” said Heyward, as he 
went out, 

Fitzroy sat up on the edge of his berth and proceeded to think it 
over. “It’s hard, very hard,” he said. “Don’t believe she knew I 
was here or she wouldn’t have come.” Then,—“‘ Why not? She may 
desire to complete her conquest,—merely the instinct of her sex. Any- 
how, it can’t be helped ; and it’s only for a month or so.” 

He was singularly particular as he stood, this fine June morning, 
before his glass. A very handsome, gentlemanly face he saw there ; one 
darkened by sun and wind, with deep, expressive brown eyes, narrow 
temples, straight nose, and black hair and moustache. But a languid, 
indifferent look marred the beauty of his features, always pervading 
them, and giving them at times a weary, discontented expression. 
His voice, though well modulated and refined, had some of the same. 
traits, languidness being its chief characteristic. His pronunciation of 
his pet adjective was very ludicrous on this account. “Charming” 
meant with him “delightful” or “beastly,” “ exquisite” or “ horrible,” 
according to the intonation of the accompanying drawl. It was no 
wonder that he was languid and indifferent, for he was well born, clever, 
handsome, heir-prospective to a million, and run after in proportion to 
his attractions. 

By ten in the morning the ship had arrived in the harbor of Ma- 
zatlan, and anchored off an island on whose summit the pure white of 
a light-house contrasted brightly with the dark, monotonous tints of 
rock and foliage. Seaward the waves broke over two great rocks that 
seemed like some huge sea-monsters rising to shake their weedy manes 
and plunge back to their lair. As Heyward’s practiced eye discovered 
the “Colon” among the various other craft anchored in the harbor, 
an orderly approached him with a message from the admiral. Its 
meaning was made obvious when, ten minutes later, the young man 
was seen in the admiral’s barge, headed for the passenger steamer. 
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Fitzroy, who was on deck, followed the boat with his eyes; he saw it 
draw alongside the “Colon,” and watched Heyward climbing to the 
deck. In less than ten minutes (!!!) the ladies appeared at the gang- 
way and were escorted down to the boat. They left the “Colon,” and 
as they came nearer and nearer Fitzroy retired to seek the seclusion 
that the wardroom grants. But he had scarcely settled himself com- 
fortably with a cigar and a book, when an orderly appeared and saluted 
with stained-glass grace. 

“The admiral wishes to speak to you, sir.” 

“Be right there,” and Fitzroy, in great bewilderment, went to 
touch up his attire. “What can he want? I thought surely I’d be 
spared this till to-morrow.” Nevertheless, he went straight to the 
cabin, and found the admiral looking over some papers he had just 
received. The young ladies were there, and Heyward was telling them 
that they should “salute” the admiral with less familiarity. 

“ Ah, Fitzroy,” said the admiral, “I want you to arrange these 
letters ; but let me introduce you to my nieces, Miss Stanton and Miss 
Stanley.” 

Fitzroy had noticed Violet’s start of surprise as he entered the 
room, but was hardly prepared for her chilling tone,—“I have had— 
the pleasure.” 

“T want you and Heyward to dine with us this evening,” continued 
the old gentleman, “and afterwards you can explore the harbor in the 
second barge.” So it was all arranged, and Fitzroy was, he thought, 
doomed to an evening of martyrdom and self-restraint. But it was no 
martyrdom, he found, to sit and listen to the well-remembered voice, 
even though no words were addressed to himself. It was a pleasure to 
sit at the table with her and catch an occasional glimpse of the piquant 
face, even though it was always averted from him. 

“Why is she so cold and repellent?” Fitzroy asked himself. 
“Surely J have done nothing. But what difference does it make? 
All I have to do is to avoid her society, and it doesn’t look now as if 
that would be difficult.” 


III. 


AFTER dinner an orderly reported the barge ready. 

“Fitzroy, you are well acquainted with the place. You’d better 
take the helm,” said the admiral, as the party rose. 

“Yes, sir,” said the lieutenant, and the group left the old gentle- 
man to his cigars and port. 

The ladies were hended into the boat, Fitzroy took the ropes, and 
the bow-oarsman shoved off. It was a beautiful night. The old ship 
lay with her hull in the shadow of the island-peak and her spars out- 
lined against the western sky. A phosphorescent gleam marked out 
her water-line, and the admiral’s ensign hung its folds motionless 
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from the main truck. There is always a weird, curious feeling on 
leaving a great ship in the night-time, and seeing the flag-ship fade 
out of sight to the music of lapping water and the splash of oars pro- 
duced this effect on our party. All were silent until, on arriving at 
the mouth of a little river, they caught sight of a blazing fire some 
distance up. Gayly-dressed figures were dancing by its light, and the 
tinkle of guitars could just be distinguished above the dip of oars and 
the whisper of the rising breeze. 

“ Celebrating some saint’s day,” said Fitzroy ; “ let’s go nearer.” 

The oarsmen pulled noiselessly to within a hundred yards of the fire, 
where, screened from observation by the shadow of the bank, they rested 
quietly on their oars. In the mean while the dance had been stopped, 
while the music, after continuing for a time, gradually hecame lower 
and finally ceased altogether. For a time all was still; then the notes 
of one guitar swelled out in a sort of prelude, rising and falling as fit- 
fully as the wind now sighing among the stunted trees on the bank. 
One after another the rest joined in, gradually swelling the sound and 
striking the notes higher and higher until, at a given signal, they 
paused simultaneously. And then, with a solemn, swinging move- 
ment the melody broke forth again, and the first sad notes of La Pa- 
loma floated over the water to the entranced ears of the listeners. As 
the first chords sounded, two men and two young women stepped into 
the open space, and waving gaudy handkerchiefs in graceful curves, 
began to tread the strange, fantastic measures of the Sama Oueca. 
Now a wild, triumphant burst of music urged the dancers to quick, 
uneven steps and fervid, passionate gesticulations. A low, swinging 
movement followed, and the dance became slow and the gestures lan- 
guishing. It was a scene to be long remembered: the picturesque 
figures in the foreground, every graceful curve of limb and body 
brought into view by the flicker of the flames; the groups by the fire, 
eagerly watching the easy movements and abstaining for a time from 
the cherished mescal; the fire itself, now cowering from the breeze, 
now raising itself with a roar and throwing its light far into the back- 
ground of bushes, rocks, and ever-thickening gloom. 

“Tt is so lovely,” whispered Miss Stanton; “let us land and walk 
to that overhanging rock.” 

“ Better not, Miss Stanton,” said Fitzroy. “You know there is much 
feeling just now against Americans, and some of these wretches are 
half-crazy with mescal.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger, Charming,” Heyward broke in. “ Let us 
go, if the ladies wish it.” 

“Why not, if there’s no danger?” asked Violet. 

Fitzroy simply bowed, and steered the boat up to the sandy beach. 
The young ladies were helped out, and Heyward, to his friend’s sur- 
prise, walked ahead with Miss Stanton. 
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“ Will you take my arm, Miss Stanley ?” 
“Thank you, no.” 

Somehow this refusal had an irritating effect on Fitzroy (as similar 
ones have on most men), and they walked along in silence. 

Heyward Jed the party by a circuitous path, which ran along the crest 
of a slight acclivity. Progress was rendered difficult by unexpected 
roots and stinging branches, but all were repaid for their trouble by the 
view they obtained upon reaching the rock. 

Fitzroy was manifestly ill at ease. He was familiar with the Mex- 
ican character and prejudices, and reproached himself for allowing the 
party to land. To be sure, he had ordered the coxswain to prepare his 
men, in case of danger, but there were two hundred yards between 
them, and the path was very intricate. As the mischief was done, he 
contented himself by playing nervously with a short boat-hook he had 
brought, and cautioning the others not to let themselves be seen. All 
regarded his admonition, but Heyward, in stepping on a log, slipped 
and plunged into full view of the Mexicans. A wild yell arose; and, 
drawing their knives, some six or seven greasy wretches commenced 
climbing the embankment, while others ran in various directions as if 
to head the Americans off. 

“Back to the boat!” cried Fitzroy, seizing Miss Stanley by the 
arm and helping her over the rough path. Violet’s dress had caught, 
and by the time it was disengaged Heyward and Miss Stanton were 
well on toward the boat and safety. As Fitzroy was following fast in 
their footsteps, he heard the party behind gaining upon him. He 
quickened his pace, only to find with horror that part of the band had 
gotten in front of him by a short cut. His followers could not yet be 
seen ; those in front were all engrossed in the pursuit of Heyward ; on 
the left hand was the fire, behind and in front the two bodies of Mex- 
icans. To plunge into the underbrush on the left was a matter of an 
instant, and he hurried on for about a hundred yards, stopping then 
only to give his fair charge breathing time. 

“The only thing we can do is to cut in towards the water,” he 
whispered. “Are you tired ?” 

“No,” she answered, bravely. 

“Come, then ;” and, holding her hand, he forced a passage through 
the undergrowth; on and on they went, now climbing over rotting 
logs, now slipping in the slimy marsh, until at length they heard the 
welcome murmur of the waves. But the sounds of a fierce conflict 
were also audible; and above the shrill Mexican falsettoes they could 

hear the shouts of the American sailors. Suddenly the bushes parted, 
and half a dozen of the band appeared in full flight. On perceiving 
the two fugitives they stopped, held a brief consultation, and finally 
advanced with their long Spanish knives gripped firm in their right 
hands. Fitzroy knew then that it was “do or die,” and, bracing his 
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back against a tree, he grasped his weapon firmly and awaited the on- 
slaught. His own men seemed to be pursuing the enemy in a different 
direction, and he knew he must depend on his own exertions. 


IV. 


On came the Mexicans with a stealthy tread, their cat-like eyes 
shining through the dusk with a sinister flame; as silently as panthers 
they advanced close and then rushed madly upon him, trusting to their 
combined weight to drive him easily from his position. But Fitzroy 
was strong as a lion, and the blow that descended upon the head of the 
foremost of the attacking party sent him reeling back into the arms of 
his fellows. They paused but a momeni:, and then, with smothered 
cries for vengeance, flew at him once more from all sides. Knives 
flashed before his eyes, only to be struck aside by his stout weapon ; 
one after another recoiled from his blows until only three were left 
before him. He bounded forward and struck out vigorously, knocking 
one to the right, another to the left, as if they had been nine-pins, but 
the third one rushed at him fiercely and with such force that he was 
driven against a fallen tree and struck to the ground. Instantly all 
his foes rushed again at him. He saw the swarthy faces bending over 
him, the bright, cruel-looking knives uplifted to strike, and knew there 
was no. hope; but he still held his boat-hook and made a last sweeping 
blow. As he did so, the Mexicans attempted to draw back, but before 
they were able to do so the nearest one slipped and received the stroke 
full on his skull. He dropped like a. log; and, in the momentary 
panic that followed, Fitzroy rose to his feet, and with renewed strength 
attacked his foes. But they, battered and cowed, could fight no longer, 
and took to their heels just as a faint scream reached the lieutenant 
through the bushes. In the gathering gloom he could just see Violet 
in vain struggles with two of the Mexicans, who were dragging her 
back toward the rock and fire. With the speed of a deer he ran 
towards them, but wearied—exhausted rather—as he was, his guard 
was not sure, and while striking desperately at one the other ran his 
Spanish knife into his left arm. He felt it not at the time, but quick- 
ened his blows until his adversaries fled in consternation after the others. 
Then, quite exhausted by exertions and the loss of blood, he leaned 
against a tree. He said nothing, but his dark eyes gleamed on Violet 
from a face as pallid as her own. 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzroy, you have been hurt!” she cried. 

“T’ll soon be all right again,” he said, faintly, and continued, with 
an effort, “can’t move now, though. Go tothe bank. Turn to the left 
when you reach it, and you’ll be saved.” 

“ Let me look at your arm.” 

“No, no! Don’t you hear them coming? Fly, fly quickly!” 
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His voice died away, and he sank at her feet. Violet knelt at his 
side with a low sob. She heard approaching footsteps, but did not 
heed them, only crouched closer by his prostrate form, and gave way 
to despair. 

“Thank God!” cried Heyward, as he ran to her side, followed by 
four of the men. ‘“ But—Charming?” he added, anxiously, with a 
quiver in his voice. 

She fainted to the ground in silence. The men raised his body in 
their arms and hastened to the boat, where Miss Stanton was sitting 
trembling with fear and anxiety. She greeted Violet with tears of 
joy, but her words were checked when the four men reverently and 
silently laid poor Fitzroy in the stern-sheets, and carefully covered 
him with the boat flag. Then they bent to their oars, and the fatal 
camp-fire flickered in sight for a while, and then, as they rounded a 
point, disappeared forever. 


¥. 


WELL, of course, he didn’t die. Ina couple of weeks he was conva- 
lescent and able to go about nearly as usual. He was sitting alone on 
the quarter-deck one sunny afternoon, looking at the blue line of the 
distant coast of Guatemala, when Heyward approached. 

“Charming,” he said, in a joyful undertone, “congratulate me. 
She’s named the day,—a week after our arrival at ’Frisco, where she’s 
going to join me. Of course, you’ll be groomsman, and Violet Stanley 
bridesmaid.” 

“IT presume you mean Miss Stanton.” 

“My dear friend, you know she can’t be her own bridesmaid. 
That’s impossible.” 

“No, but she can Miss Stanley’s.” 

“What? Is that so, old fellow? I’ve hoped this for so long. 
What a time we will have!” said Heyward, with a radiant face. 
“ Double wedding, grand bridal trip, and all that, hey ?” 

“Why, what do you mean, Heyward ?” 

“T understand you to say that my betrothed, Grace Stanton, can 
be the bridesmaid of your fiancée, Violet Stanley.” 

“Are youcrazy? You've gotten things most inconceivably mixed. 
I’m not engaged to any one; and, if I were, how could I be to your 
bride-elect ?” 

“My what? Oh,I see. So you’re another who thinks that I’m 
engaged to Violet.” ; ° 

“Of course I am. Isn’t itso?” He rose excitedly, and walked 
with his friend to the rail. 

“Certainly not. Report has mixed things. Besides, Stanton is 
not unlike Stanley. You see, her father was my guardian, and we 
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were brought up like sister and brother. Then she came out under 
my wing, and we’ve been much together ever since.” 

Fitzroy’s face was blazing with happiness, and there was a mirth- 
ful, boyish look on it, as he whispered to Heyward, “ We may yet— 
mind, I don’t promise—be cousins-in-law ‘ once removed.’ ” 


It was night, and two figures sat together under the huge shadow 
of the mizzen-topsail. We will not go over their preceding conversa- 
tion, but let it be inferred from the following. 

“ But Mr. Fit—I mean Gerald, why, then, did you go away and 
never leave a message, nor a word, nor—nor anything else ?” 

“T did leave something else, as I’ve already mentioned.” 

“ Please, please don’t be foolish.” Then, with much dignity, “On 
the whole, I think my words had better be retracted till my doubts are 
set at rest.” 

“ What were your words?” 

“Qh, if you’ve forgotten so soon, they’re not worth repetition.” 

_ “T have not forgotten.” 

“Then why do you ask ?” 

“T want to hear them again.” 

“ You sha’n’t, sir, till your actions are explained.” 

“Very well, then. Have I your permission to make use of a parable.” 

You have.” 


“ A long, long time ago,—fully a century, it seems to me,—a sin- 


gularly handsome, attractive, and intelligent man sd 


“Hum!” from Violet. 

“ Fell in love with an insignificant little débutante. He was walk- 
ing with her in the garden one lovely evening in June, ‘the air was 
heavy with the breath of roses,’ and the night was silent, save when a 
whisper fell.from one or the other of ——” 

“ Ah, how well I remember that!” whispered Violet. 

“ Pray, recollect that you had nothing to do with it,” remarked 
Fitzroy, severely. 

A low and complacent chuckle was his only answer. 

“They had walked thus,” he continued, “for perhaps ten minutes, 
when she was called into the house. Her escort glanced through the 
open window, and saw her rush, in a most unbecoming manner, into 
the stranger’s arms. 

“This has since been satisfactorily explained to him; but then, 
actuated by very foolish feelings of jealousy and disappointment, he 
applied for and obtained sea-service. He didn’t see her again for over 
a year; but they met at last, under most romantic circumstances.” 

He paused. From its high place among the others a bright star 
slipped and fell. In its downward flight it turned from white to red, 
from red to gold, and seemed to vanish in the ocean. 
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Both watched it in silence. Then Fitzroy went on. All the weari- 
ness, all the indifference had gone out of his eyes lately. A great light 
was in their stead. “ How he found her, I know; how she found him 
—I do not.” 

“Ido,” said Violet, softly. A little hand was slipped gently into 
his; but there was a roguish look in those deep hazel eyes, as she 
whispered, with an accentuated drawl, “She found him simply— 
charming.” 

Rowan WAINWRIGHT STEVENS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DI 
Ramiera Island, December 6, 1885—At Toby Island—Wild-looking Islanders— 
Formidable Canoes—An Aracolonian Chief—Prince Haback’s Narrative—Search- 
ing Toby Island—Native Prayers—A Temple—Idolatry—Tobian Customs. 


At Meridian, 5th December, we left the Pelews for Toby Island, 
which, by good luck, we hoped to reach in three days, as it was directly 
to the leeward. But we lost the trade-wind before we got on half our 
way, and on the third day were only at Ramiera, a small, low island 


not more than probably two miles in circumference. Even this little 
speck of earth has its peculiar inhabitants, its independent nations, and 
groves of cocoanuts to feed them. 

Eight of these wild people came off to the ship in a substantial 
canoe. But they were too shy to come aboard, and contented them- 
selves bartering cocoanuts from alongside. For a biscuit one of them’ 
gave me all of his clothing, consisting of a dirty belt, oiled and stained 
with tamerick, and a pair of ear-rings, shaped like a mushroom, which 
he wore with the stem through his ears. 

In general appearance these islanders were like others we had seen, 
but not having the betel-nut to chew, their teeth were naturally white. 

Our stay at Ramiera was very brief, and we continued our course 
to Toby Island, which we made on December 9. 

This little island, so long the prison of eight Americans, is not more 
than half a mile wide and three-quarters of a mile long, and is sur- 
rounded by a coral reef, not far from the shore. 

As soon as we got near the island, five canoes, with ten men in each, 
came off to us. These were about the wildest-looking fellows we had 
seen. They wore their hair long, flowing on their necks and shoulders, 
and many of them were naked, excepting a narrow belt round the 
waist, a string of beads round the neck, and toad-stool ear-rings, all of 
domestic manufacture, showing little skill and less taste. The entirely 
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naked ones were repulsive, as their bodies were filthy with dirt, cocoa- 
nut oil, and unskillful tattooing. Like the Ramierans, their teeth were 
white. 

They were neither powerful in build nor warlike in appearance as 
represented to us, and so timid that it was difficult to persuade them 
to come aboard, and when, through many inducements, they at last did 
so, unarmed themselves, they were greatly frightened at our arms and 
number. 

Their largest canoes will not carry more than sixteen men, but they 
are heavy and sharp, and they use them for ramming. It may easily 
be conceived how Captain Bernard’s whale-boat was quickly cut down 
when several of these canoes rammed him. 

We looked in vain among the canoes for white men, or evidence of 
close association with them, and our glasses failed also to show any signs 
of them on the shore. 

Finally we discovered, among those in the boats, one who had black 
teeth, by which we knew him to be the Pelew prince who accompanied 
the Americans, and we experienced our first delight at beholding black 
teeth. 

The Aracolonian chief was at once beckoned on board, and when we 
at last got him to understand that we would take him home, more of 
joy and gratitude never was seen in man’s countenance. His was un- 
speakable joy, for he knew no words, that we could understand, to 
thank us. When the first emotion of his feelings had about subsided, 
he began to answer our queries about the white men. 

By a little “broken English” and a little Spanish, which he had 
picked up, and some Pelew words we had learned and through gestic- 
ulations and signs,—for the “ sign language” is the same the world over, 
—Haback, prince of Aracolon, Pelew, gave us the following account of 
his companions, which was afterwards corroborated and completed : 

“Six moons passed and then came a ship and took away Captain 
Bernard and one man. Many moons did the rest of us work for our 
lazy masters, but no ship came for us. We climbed.the tall cocoa- 
trees, to gather nuts and carry them to the town. So much climbing 
and nothing but nuts to eat made us so weak that we would fall to the 
ground under our loads. So much work! so little eat! 

“We fished with traps and nets, caught little, but all was for our 
masters. Nothing but cocoanuts for us all the time. We got very 
weak. No longer could climb. We had to eat cocoanuts or starve, 
but our bellies would not retain what did not agree with them, even 
when well. . 

“The black American (a negro) knocked down an old man and 
killed him,-—all right! 

“Soon we all got very sick. One man die, then another, and an- 
other. Noship came for us. We got more sick, more weak. We 
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want help. There was not much for ws, and very little was done to 
keep us alive. 

“ Again and again we looked over the water for a ship, but saw 
none. 

“Soon another of our men died, then another. I and only two 
white men were then left. . 

“Forty more moons passed and another ship comes. The two 
white men, too weak to work, are taken on board, Haback still able 
to carry cocoanuts; no let me go! Poor Haback the only man left. 

“ A few moons and another ship stops. Haback goes on board. 
The ship was bound to London, and would not take me to my home. 
My eyes rained! My heart was so heavy! I had to return to my 
master and my slavery. 

“‘ Now you come and tell me that you will take me to Aracolon. 
The heart of Haback jumps almost out. I am too happy !” 

The poor fellow burst into tears as he concluded his narrative, and 
sobbed long for joy. 

We did not doubt his story, for his manner of telling it, and the 
feeling he showed, carried conviction with them, but we had come too 
far to take the word alone of any one, and it was our duty to search the 
island for our countrymen. The day being too far advanced, our land- 
ing was postponed until the next. In the meantime our decks were 
stinking with the rancid cocoanut oil and tamerick with which about 
eighty animated savages had anointed themselves, their full dress being 
a belt and a necklace. 

They freely bartered cocoanuts for short pieces of old hoop-iron, of 
which they make fish-hooks. By sunset they had sold out, and, rich in 
old iron, had returned in high glee to their village. But they could, 
not persuade Haback to go ashore again, even to pass the last night with 
the wife they had given him. 

They told him that this wife was weeping for him, and longing for 
his return. “Let her weep,” said he; “my Pelew wife and friends 
have been weeping fifty moons for me to return to them. Now I go to 
them. Let her weep now. Better Toby wife weep than Aracolon 
wife.” 

We stood off and on the island during the night, and next morn- 
ing Lieutenants Carr, Missroon, and Gillespie, of the marines, and 
myself, with eighty armed men, were in readiness to land, and waited 
till the canoes came off. 

When most of the islanders had got on board our ship, we hastily 
got into our boats and theirs and pulled for the shore. Those of the 
natives that had reached the deck were greatly frightened, and 
anxiously inquired of Haback if we intended to kill them. He en- 
deavored to make them understand that we were going only to search 
for the white men. But they could not reconcile our warlike prepara- 
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tions for such a purpose, particularly after we had been informed that 
they were all dead, or gone away. When they saw us pull towards 
their town they leaped overboard and into such of their canoes that we 
had left them, and paddled with all their might after, and soon over- 
took us, as we made no effort to beat them to the landing. 

When they came up they spoke to us, but we could not understand 
them. This seemed to annoy them more than it did us. When the 
speakers, who sat on the platforms of the canoes, saw that we did not 
heed what they said, they paddled on ahead of us, and began a sort of 
mummery, connected with their prayers, probably. They mumbled 
words, hung their heads, and rubbed their left hands with the right, - 
and kept this up till they reached the shore. We were obliged to leave 
our boats at the outer edge of the reef, the water being too shallow for 
our boats, and wade to the shore, distant about a quarter of a mile. 
The coral bottom and the water waist-deep made this anything but 
fun. 

When we reached the landing we were met by the same men we 
had had on board, unarmed and very much frightened. They talked 
a great deal to us, but we could not understand what they said, and 
not even their signs. 

We at once proceeded to search the little island from one end to 
the other, going into every hut, but could see no trace of our country- 
men. 

We found the island thickly covered with cocoanut-trees. Their 
fruit is almost their only sustenance. Their dwellings were the most 
miserable huts we had seen. I had to go on my hands and knees to 
enter any of them, and when inside could. stand erect in but a few 
of them. In them there were very few baskets or mats to be seen, 
nor scarcely anything else to contribute to the comfort of the inhabi- 
tants. 

A platform, covered with dried grass and cocoa-leaves, to sleep on, 
a nut-shell of drinking water, and another of cocoanut oil, generally 
constituted their furniture, together with.a rudely-constructed dip- 
basket to catch fish with. The women all scampered to the woods as 
soon as they saw us land, taking the children with them. Their cos- 
tume is only loose grass hung from around their loins. 

In the centre of a cluster of huts, which might be called a village, 
was a respectable-sized shed, used as a house of worship, quite large 
enough to cover all the inhabitants of the island. This “ temple” was 
only a roof resting on posts about eight feet long, it being open on all 
sides. I saw some natives within, and so entered, and found an old, 
man sitting flat on the floor in the middle of the temple, praying. 
Several other men sitting behind him motioned to me to come and sit 
down beside them, which I did. But the old man at prayer did not 
raise his head, or appear to observe me. His eyes were fixed on his 
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hands, which he rubbed together vigorously, the same as did the men 
in the canoes. 

The temple was floored with heavy planks, raised two feet from 
the earth, excepting at one end of it, which might be called the altar 
end. Along this unfloored end, standing on the ground, were arranged 
nine wooden human images, seven of which represented women, all 
well made, considering the indifferent tools which their makers used. 
A handsome miniature double canoe was suspended from the roof near 
the middle of the temple, ornamented with wreaths of flowers. The 
images and this canoe reminded me of the Roman Catholic church on 
the hill at Lyons, France, in which, in 1831, I saw a miniature ship 
suspended in the same manner. Whilst I was here a few men entered, 
showing the greatest reverence for the place of worship by bending to 
the floor and crawling to the centre, just as the faithful may be seen 
climbing the holy staircase at Rome. 

Seeing at a glance, on our landing, that there was no danger to be 
apprehended from the natives, we divided our force into small search- 
ing-parties, but found no traces of the Americans, dead or alive, nor 
any graves, as the sea is their burial-place. Then we returned to the 
ship, satisfied that Haback’s account of the Americans was correct. 

When we were leaving the island the natives loaded our boats with 
cocoanuts, whose milk was a delicious beverage, as the day was very 
hot, and in return we distributed among them such bits of iron that we 
could spare. This made them so affectionate that they all wanted to 
go to the ship with us, but we could only take the chief with us, as 
our boats were full. But the chief changed his mind about going 
alone, and very suddenly plunged overboard and swam back to the 
island. s 

In an hour’s time we got on board and filled away for the Pelews, 
where we arrived after a six days’ sail. 

We learned from Haback that the Tobians are generally quiet and 
exceedingly lazy, and are hard task-masters. That they are not quar- 
relsome among themselves, and when most angry indulge in only pull- 
ing each other by their long hair, and as soon as the pain from this 
ceases are good friends as ever. 

They have no neighbors with whom they can war, and are but one 
isolated tribe, and almost one family, with a little world of their own. 
They seemed entirely ignorant of such weapons of modern warfare 
that we had with us. 

Their largest and most powerful man is their chief; but his authority 
goes no further than to lead fishing expeditions. 

Their government is patriarchal, and the words and sayings of the 
oldest men are their laws; marriages are celebrated, and no man has 
more than one wife. The women are prolific, which is very unfortu- 
nate where the means of existence is so meagre. Among the crowd 
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of natives I noticed three living skeletons that would do honor to any 
museum. 

They worship a benevolent spirit, who is represented in the images 
we saw in the temple. The preponderance of female figures is to show 
more benevolence than severity. 

Their language, Haback said, is unlike any he had ever heard, and 
it took him a long time to pick it up. From the shucks of the cocoa- 
nut they make a very strong cordage, which was the only manufac- 
tured article they had to barter. 

Their canoes are made of large trees that have drifted on the 
island from inland to the windward. The making of these is their 
greatest labor, as their only implements are stone hatchets and knives 
made of iron hoops. Although they may be lazy by nature, their perse- 
verance is such that with their rude tools large logs are converted into 
strong and handsome boats that are not inferior, and are very similar, 
to those of the Pelews. Their sails are mats made of cocoa-leaves, 
and triangular in shape ; thus fitted out, they navigate the ocean around 
them with ease and pleasure. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT THE PELEW ISLANDS AGAIN. 


Expedition against Aracolon—The Tricky Prime Minister—Our Allies—A War- 
like Scene—A Long Pull—Aracolon—Conflict Threatened—A Conference—The 
Coralese Minister’s Speech—His Threat—Lieutenant Carr’s Reply—A waiting the 
Signal for Combat—Conciliation—Release of Sailors—Trickery and Treachery— 
Coral—Stone Piers—Costumes and Ornaments—The King’s House—Its Signifi- 
cant Ornamentation—Ooralese Customs—Jasper Money—Sailing again—New 
Year Day on the China Sea. 


On our return to the Pelews we resumed our old anchorage. 

To insure our success in treating with the Aracolonians for the two 
captives, one hundred and twenty of our crew, fully armed and equipped, 
were detailed to accompany Haback to his native land. Besides this 
show of power, presents were also to be taken along to induce the Ara- 
colonians to deliver up peaceably their two hostages for our one. 

In our absence, King George had sent some of his people on a 
friendly visit to them, who induced an Englishman, named “ Charley,” 
to visit Coral in relation to the captives. Charley had come to the 
Pelews when quite a young man, and had grown old and gray among 
the savages in the country of his adoption, and as completely “savage” 
as any of his new fellow-countrymen, over whom his influence had 
become almost unbounded. It was he who saved the lives of the cap- 
tives when they were taken to Boonbelthough, and caused their clothes 
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to be returned to them, and subsequently got them sent home for 
ransom. 

With expectation of large rewards, Charley hastened to Coral to 
meet our ship on her return, and on our arrival he came at once on board, 
accompanied by King George and suite, and offered his services as in- 
terpreter on our expedition against the Aracolonians. But, as he had 
been so long among them, and had become so identified with their in- 
terests, it was thought advisable to retain him on board ship as inter- 
preter, and to send Dick, the king’s interpreter, with the expedition. 
In the government of Coral there was a prime minister called the 
Second King. He was the head of all political and military opera- 
tions, and had six Rupacks, or chiefs, for his council of state. 

At this time the prime minister was Arcusbonga, an old, withered- 
looking man, with keen, restless eyes. 

When we first arrived here, and were going to dispatch one of our 
boats to Aracolon with a letter demanding the surrender of the cap- 
tives, Arcusbonga offered his services as messenger, promising to de- 
liver the letter and return with an answer within twenty-four hours, 
As the distance was about thirty miles, and we should have to depend 
on a guide and interpreter, his proffer was accepted. 

As wily as ministers of more polished nations, it seems he deter- 
mined to use our letter to the benefit of his own state. He set out for 
Aracolon in a war-canoe, accompanied by the heir-apparent of the 
Pelews, King George’s eldest brother. But when he arrived among 
his enemies he did not seek an interview with the captives, but kept 
the letter a secret, as it offered the Aracolonians presents for the safe 
delivery to us of the captives. Backed as he was by a man-of-war, he 
hoped to get possession of the captives without the presents, which he 
intended to appropriate to himself when they would be sent in return 
for the men. But, as the Aracolonians saw no man-of-war, and having 
confidence in their woody fastnesses, they refused to surrender the men 
to the Pelews without the promised ransom of two hundred muskets. 

This answer was not without advantage to our wily emissary, for 
their refusal was as welcome to him as prime minister as their accept- 
ance would have been to him as an individual. Upon a-refusal he ex- 
pected to see us exterminate his ancient enemies, in the execution of 
which he knew he could prevail on King George to aid us, and he 
further knew that our ignorance of the place would render their assist- 
ance essential to success, and, for such aid, he knew he would be well 
rewarded by us, thus reaping a twofold benefit. 

His conclusions were, however, somewhat frustrated by going to 
Lord North’s Island for the other men first. King George, more 
honorable and merciful than his minister, and having no wish to fight 
a second time for the captives, exerted himself in our absence to get the 
men secretly to Coral through Charley’s assistance. But Charley was 
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avaricious, a thorough Aracolonian, and as wily as Arcusbonga, the 
minister. 

Instead of availing himself of the means in his power to get the 
men secretly to Coral, he warned the Aracolonians of their enemy’s 
designs, and advised them to closely guard their hostages, lest they 
should lose their long-expected ransom, the two hundred muskets and 
powder, the possession of which, he reminded them, would make them 
superior to King George’s entire population. So Charley simply came 
here to confer with the king, and to await our coming. He told the 
king that the hostages were so closely watched, and the natives so de- 
termined to keep them for the ransom and the return of their three 
men, that it would be impossible to get them on any other conditions. 

As Charley was by choice an Aracolonian, we did not blame him 
for trying to make as good terms for his countrymen as he could, 
though our countrymen were sufferers thereby. But our sympathy 
with him soon turned to distrust when we learned that he had deceived 
King George before, and if we had known it earlier we would not 
have trusted him at all. 

When his Coralese Majesty sent his ambassadors with his jasper 
money to purchase the liberty of the captives, intending to send them 
home, it was Charley who acted the wily minister and thwarted his 
benevolent intentions by persuading the Aracolonian Rupacks to keep 
not only the captives, but the ambassadors and treasure. His advice 
was followed, and a war ensued, in which many of the Aracolonians 
bled for their perfidy. But that Charley had given the perfidious ad- 
vice was not then known to the Coralese. 

As soon as we had made the preparations for our part of the expe- 
dition to recover Prince Haback and the Americans, either by presents 
of powder and iron tools, or by force, King George dispatched his 
prime minister and his captain-general to get together his warriors, and 
the war-canoes ready to accompany us. 

The Coralese took great delight in the undertaking, and the graphic 
scene of launching and arming the boats in the night, by torch- and 
fire-light, was worthy of an enterprising people. 

As our boats, laden with one hundred and twenty officers, sailors, 
and marines, were passing the town of Coral, early in the morning, 
bright and cool, thirty war-canoes, each carrying about twenty warriors, 
joined us. 

The scene then was at the same time war-like, picturesque, lively, 
and interesting. The straight, shining naked bodies of the dusky war- 
riors were shown in bold relief by the sky’s pale blue and the green 
waters, through which they paddled their long, sharp, light canoes, on 
the platforms of which we plainly saw their war-clubs and spears, all 
ready for strife. Raising and dipping their paddles together with the 


precision of machinery, their heads bowing and rising in unison as 
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they pressed their paddles to the length of the stroke, their long, black 
hair waved gently by the breeze, joyfully shouting their cheering war- 
cry, they glided swiftly as the wind by our heavy boats, exhibiting to 
us their breasts and faces stained vermilion, to announce their readi- 
ness and willingness to meet their enemy in deadly conflict. 

Areusbonga, the wily prime minister, occupied a seat in one of our 
boats, and Aracoco, the captain-general, went in another. 

As the progress of our heavily-laden and armed boats was necessarily 
slow, we did not arrive at Aracolon till the second evening, so the war- 
canoes were obliged to lay to for us and their leaders, who were in our 
boats. : 

During our long pull many other canoes had joined us, which gave 
the expedition a formidable appearance, and made our combined forces 
number about eight hundred. 

With such a force we could easily have destroyed the five towns of 
Aracolon ; but our instructions obliged us to be persuasive and concili- 
atory, after displaying our forces. This policy could hardly be com- 
prehended by our allies, who began to consider us faint-hearted, if not 
cowardly, and indeed some of our own party were of the same mind. 
As an intrepid chief was paddled swiftly by our boats, as we lay off 
the landing, with all of our men aboard, he cried out in his native 
tongue, “ What! the sun almost hid in the waters, and no fight yet! 
Follow me!” His canoe soon struck the shore, and his dusky warriors 
leaped on the beach and impatiently awaited the command to begin the 
attack. 

The Aracolon chiefs and warriors, equally warlike and ready for 
affray, were also assembled on the beach to treat or fight, as the result 
of negotiations might demand. To prevent an amicable arrangement , 
between us and his enemy, Arcusbonga assumed the position of prin- 
cipal negotiator when we got on speaking terms with the Aracolonians, 
and endeavored to force a battle; so our first lieutenant, seeing no 
probability of getting possession of the Americans without a conflict 
as long as Arcusbonga was in the council, adjourned the sitting, and 
assembled again in the temporary absence of the prime minister, and 
learned that the Americans would be delivered up to us on the pay- 
ment of a barrel of gunpowder and a certain quantity of iron tools and 
utensils, which proposition was speedily acceded to, and the lieutenant 
sent to the boats for the required ransom. 

When the Coralese saw the powder and iron being taken on shore 
they took alarm, and those who had not already landed made haste to 
the shore, in spite of Aracoco’s endeavor to stop them. Before the 
powder was delivered, Arcusbonga was informed of what was going on 
and hurried to the conference. His look was indignant and reproach- 
ful, while he declared in substance that “it was not in good faith for 
allies to treat singly with their enemies. And, above all, to give their 
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enemies powder was to arm them, ‘not only against the Coralese, but 
against all navigators of these seas. With this powder and a few more 
muskets they would make themselves masters of the Pelews. Then 
the green waters would turn red through their murders and piracies. 
Hereafter there would be no safety for a vessel that approached these 
islands. Even now none escape that fall in their hands. Look at the 
men you now seek! Their lives were saved, only because they thought 
they might make more by them alive than dead! By murdering them 
they would get only the clothing they wore, and by sending them home 
they would get two hundred muskets. You increase their power and 
they will extend their depredations. Only a short time before you 
came, they attempted to capture a vessel which stopped on this side of 
the island for water and food. Had they been provided with ammu- 
nition they would have succeeded. It is as much against the interest 
and safety of your people and mine to arm these faithless savages, 
who spare not the lives of strangers except from selfish motives. And 
would you place the means of destruction in their hands? Think, 
stranger, think! If you cannot understand the impolity of such a 
course I pity you. If you understand and care not, I bleed at the 
heart for you. But I cannot suffer my countrymen to be exposed to 
the evil consequences that would ensue from such a treaty. Will you 
abandon the Coralese, who have ever befriended the Americans in dis- 
tress, who have given them food and drink, and built vessels for them 
to take them across the wide waters to their far homes, without a 
hatchet, a chisel, or a knife in return? 

“‘ What we have given to your people in distress we gave freely. If 
you forget these things, your hearts are not like the Coralese. I do 
not name them for pay, but that you may know your friends and for- 
sake them not. 

“Tf you abandon the Coralese and make such presents to the Araco- 
lonians, you discourage our hospitality and reward their piracies. 

“But while the Coralese are in arms, and in the land of their 
enemies, they will not forget what is due to themselves.. And, remem- 
ber, we are not the first to break the faith that should exist between 
friends and allies. 

“T now declare to you, before this assembly, that the Aracolonians 
shall not receive from you any presents of arms or ammunition. If 
they do, I will raise the war-cry and let loose my people on them. 
Aracoco and seven hundred warriors now brandish their spears and 
war-clubs ready to fall upon their old enemies at my bidding, and their 
numbers will be doubled before the going down of the sun. Their 
blood be upon your hands! You force me to it !” 

We listened to the prime minister in silence. Speaking through an 
interpreter, he was necessarily deliberate, though his calmness was evi- 
dently assumed, as his eyes fairly reflected the fire burning within him. 
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Many of his long and musical sentences were reduced to a blunt, sar- 
castic phrase when interpreted, but their meaning was not lost. 

The Aracolonian Rupacks were evidently confounded at his firm, 
warlike, and patriotic harangue, and made no attempt to reply, nor was 
Mr. Carr, our first lieutenant, much less perplexed and probably con- 
vinced by the truth and force of Arcusbonga’s remarks. 

Finally Mr. Carr spoke, addressing our allies: “Friends, as we 
have failed to treat jointly, we must now proceed without you. We 
have crossed the wide waters to get these men alive and without vio- 
lence, if possible; such are our instructions, and we must obey them, 
though it should offend our friends and allies. We have ascertained 
that our object can be effected by giving the Aracolonians a barrel of 
powder and some other presents, and we intend to do it.” 

“Oh, short-sighted policy !” cried the old chief. “To save these two 
men you will give the Aracolonians the means wherewith to rob and 
plunder ships and murder your sailors wherever they can find them, 
reserving a few alive to sell to you for another supply of powder to 
carry on their depredations with.” 

Then turning to the Aracolonian chiefs, the old chief continued, 
with a countenance and manner too marked to be misunderstood : 
“ Rupacks, for the last time I warn you that your acceptance of that 
powder shall be the signal for battle between us. The widows and 
orphans of your land can tell you how skilled are the Coralese with 
war-clubs and the spear. And muskets, too, we have, and well 
charged ; nor has it been too long for you to remember that we know 
how to use them. Think well, warriors! Be ready !” 

The savage multitude, marshaled under their various leaders, with 
Prince Aracoco at their head, waited only the signal for onset. The 
Aracolonians were equally prepared and numerous. A battle seemed * 
really imminent. 

Mr. Carr ordered all the men he had landed to stand to their arms 
to defend the Aracolonians. Our sailors and the marines, with reluc- 
tance and not a little muttering, fixed bayonets and cocked their pieces, 
stood ready to fire and charge upon their late allies. 

At this juncture the Aracolonians, perceiving that a bloody strife 
was about to ensue, and believing themselves the objects of attack from 
both parties, not understanding Mr. Carr’s orders, declared their will- 
ingness to take any other presents instead of the powder, and that 
they were ready to deliver the captives up to us on the payment of 
such other articles as were substituted, and the surrender of Haback, 
their king’s brother. Thereupon the two Americans were brought in 
and given their liberty, and we landed the Aracolonian prince and 
turned him over to his royal brother, who embraced him, and they 
then proceeded to “ rub noses” affectionately after the most royal fashion. 
Axes, hoes, adzes, chisels, drawing-knives, and other tools were given 
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as ransom instead of the powder, and good feeling was restored, and 
we returned to our ship, having been absent four days. 

Charley, the white man, who had remained on board our ship dur- 
ing our absence, made himself so popular among the sailors, as they 
did not then know of his treachery to the Americans, that they gave 
him two bags of clothes and other presents useful to him in his situa- 
tion. But when the two unfortunate sailors got on board, Davis, the 
more intelligent, told us of Charley’s double-dealings, and that, though 
he had been the means of saving their lives at first, he had since played 
them false, by withholding from them the information about our ship’s 
arrival, and advising that they be more strictly watched lest they escape 
to us. Davis said the first he knew of our being in the neighborhood 
was on the unexpected arrival of our expedition at Aracolon, and, of 
course, he had heard nothing of Captain Aulick’s dispatches to them, 
though it was all known to Charley. Charley had not a word to say 
in his defense, so his presents were taken from him and given to the 
two men whom he had treated so shabbily for selfish ends. 

He richly deserved the flogging at the gangway he would have got 
but for his gray head, and was summarily turned out of the ship. 

Whilst Charley flourished on board one of his favorite sayings 
was, “like a jackass’s gallop, short and sweet.” He had repeated it so 
often among the sailors that it had also become a familiar expression in 
their mouths. When he was hastened over the gangway in disgrace, 
Dunham, a boatswain’s mate, cried out, “ Ah! Charley, your prosperity 
is like a jackass’s gallop, short and sweet ; steer clear of kings and their 
ministers, if you want to avoid disgrace!” Poor Charley gave him a 
desponding look, jumped into the nearest canoe and cleared out. 

The day after our return I made a long visit to the town of Coral 
in company with several other officers. To avoid the coral-reefs we 
had to pull round several small bluff islands, covered with the greenest 
verdure from their highest point to the water’s edge. A number of 
eanoes were on the reef diligently gathering new shells, a ready market 
being found on our ship for them. King George had sent one of his 
men with us as a guide, and he called every canoe we came across to 
us in the king’s name, so, in exchange for tobacco and knives, we ob- 
tained many beautiful specimens. Stopping so often for shells, we were 
three hours in getting to Coral. We landed at the end of a stone pier, 
which extends a quarter of a mile into the sea, and is twenty feet wide. 
In such a savage land we were surprised to come across a work such as 
this, that would do credit to the most civilized. Along the beach is a 
quay equal in length to the pier, forming together a mole half a mile . 
in extent, making an admirable landing for boats and war-canoes. At 
the head of the mole was a large canoe-house, where we saw eight large 
war-boats, with accommodations for thirty men each, many smaller 
ones for ten men each, and a number of fishing-canoes, all painted red ; 
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those for warfare having a wavy, white streak the whole length of each 
side, and profusely decorated with white bulla shells. 

The first females we saw were some rather handsome young mu- 
latto colored girls, of the “better class,” whose full dress was a thick 
bunch of dry grass, split fine and dyed red, round their loins, reaching 
nearly to their knees. Their ornaments were tortoise-shell ear-rings 
and a half-dozen armlets, or bangles, made out of the same, on their 
left arm below the elbow. The shell is put on when they are little 
children, and cut larger on the inside as the arm grows, and when they 
are full grown the outer edge is carved. The men wear a large fish- 
bone in the same manner; but it is a rather uncouth ornament. Some 
of the men also wear ear-rings similar to those of the women, but much 
larger. These are the Coralese dandies. 

On a hill we saw two large houses belonging to the king. On one 
was much carving and painting. On one corner is painted the image 
of a man, with a red streak extending from it up the gently-sloping 
roof nearly to the combing, where it terminates in a figure representing 
a king. At the opposite corner, on the same end of the house, is 
another figure of a man, with another red streak of length equal to the 
other, terminating in a figure representing the Evil One. As if pre- 
siding over these two, is a third on the combing, representing the Good 
Spirit. This allegory interpreted is that men start alike in the world. 
The good man rises and is crowned, the bad one rises to the same height 
but goes to the devil, and God presides over all alike. This was pure 
native religious belief, as no missionaries had ever visited the island. 

In the houses we found the women grouped about on the floors, 
with scarcely any employment other than making their scanty toilets. 
But the men were all employed cultivating taro and potatoes, fishing, 
gathering cocoanuts, and minding their pigs. The women have few ° 
other privileges than idleness. Instead of having several husbands, 
as the Marquesas women, they are obliged to content themselves 
with only a part of one, though no man is allowed to have more than 
one wife. 

There were many good houses, with windows and Venetian blinds, 
two stories in height. This was the nearest approach in the way of 
buildings to civilization that we had seen for months. The streets and 
roads were well paved, though narrow, and in places they had been 
leveled at the cost of much labor. The island on which the Coral is 
built is only about three miles across, and these well-paved roads cross 
it in several directions from shore to shore. Though they have no 
wagons or horses, and never saw them, still the uneven surface of the 
ground and the frequent heavy rains make these pavements quite 
necessary. 

Small jasper pebbles are their money. One very large pebble is 
considered a fortune. The possessor can buy with it a house, taro- 
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patch, a canoe, and several hogs, in fact, a snug home; and where no 
clothes are worn, and the trees produce all that is necessary to subsist- 
ence, this is enough. 

Taken altogether, our visit to the Pelews was both interesting and 
instructive, and our fare sumptuous, for we were well supplied with 
fresh provisions and fish, fowls, and beef. The beeves all belong to 
the king, and when we needed one, he would send a guide with our 
best marksmen to the woods where the cattle ran wild, and shooting 
them soon became one of our sports. 

On December 20, having laid in a liberal supply of fresh provis- 
ions and water, we set sail for Canton, with fair trades. On the 28th 
we saw, at midnight, a lunar rainbow, as perfect as any one to be seen 

at Niagara Falls. 
On the 29th, while we were in the Bashee passage to the China 
Sea, William Williams fell overboard from the top-gallant mast-head, 
lit on his stomach, and sank instantly. A boat was at once lowered ; 
but the poor fellow never rose. Williams was from Westchester 
County, New York. 

On the 30th we entered the China Sea, in sight of Formosa, and 
were three days in crossing it, and viewed with interest the countless 
number of Chinese trading-junks navigating its waters. 

We passed from 1835 to 1836 sailing with a smart breeze over 
this smooth sea, and on January 2 took a pilot, and reached the mouth 
of Canton River in the evening. We stood on during the night as long 
as the wind was strong enough to stem the tide, but at midnight we 
were obliged to anchor and await a better wind or a fairer tide. 


From the Journal of 
Rospert LEE-Wricut BRownina, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 





A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 
‘(Continued from page 221.) 


CHAPTER VIII. (Continued.) 


“ A sup of fresh paper was pasted to the discolored edge of the old,” 
continued Captain Bellamy, listening with interest to the excited breath- 
ing of his audience. “Upon this was given a translation of several 
sentences. They read, as well as I can remember, in this way : 

““¢ Twenty-five crocks—twenty full of gold and silver; five filled 
with state papers and sealed—were buried by order of Governor- 
General Manrequez inside San Carlos de Barrancas. Enter by the 
fort’s principal entrance, strike to your right across to the south abut- 
ment of the great arch. Due east in six feet is the well. Three mil- 
lions in gold and silver lie buried there.’ ” 

Mrs. Bellamy and Mr. Forbes at this moment exchanged glances 
of satisfaction; for truly there was seriousness in the air. The colonel 
had fastened livelier eyes upon this narrator. Was greed already fur- 
tively expressed in his haggard face ? 

“Tt was an exciting moment for us, when we read those words,» 
sir,” said Captain Bellamy ; ‘“ we were forced. to read them over the 
Mobilian’s shoulder, for he wouldn’t allow the paper out of his own 
hands, even for one instant. His two comrades watched us narrowly. 
One was evidently the most important personage among them,—a rich 
old knave the other two had brought with them, because he was willing, 
if allowed to take part, to bear all expenses of our search. We told 
them now about the bomb-proof, about our discovery of the etching on 
its wall. But they treated all that episode cavalierly enough. They 
had come only to find the well. If those directions contained in their 
old paper didn’t prove a true guide to its discovery, why, then then 
would take a look at the bomb-proof. If we were willing, they would 
fall to work at once.” 

“Fill the captain’s glass, Mr. Forbes,” said Colonel Finisterre, 
waving his hand at a decanter. Captain Bellamy gave the colonel 
a keen little look, but accepted this attention with obvious good 
humor. 
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“That night we stole, laden with spades and pickaxes, over our 
already familiar trail—across fences, ditches, and morass—to the old 
Barrancas. Out of sight of the garrison at all hazards. This time 
we entered through the new, upper Fort Barrancas, for I had the key 
in my pocket, and none of us wanted to do any more climbing over the 
walls if we could help it. We went down through the underground 
passage connecting San Carlos with the new Barrancas, and opened the 
door designated as a ‘ principal entrance.’ 

“Sure enough, in opening this door, there on our right was the great 
arch or alcove, the floor of which we had so persistently dug over. 
Before deciding this door to be the one singled out for mention as the 
‘principal entrance,’ we searched carefully to see if we could find 
elsewhere any other door that could possibly be the one meant. But. 
without success. We found no other door, save those three leading 
into Manrequez’s casemates. To be sure, the engineers had gone all 
over the place repairing it, but we could see had made no extensive 
changes. Certain it is, they had never discovered the existence of our 
bomb-proof, for we had struck off original cement in penetrating it, 
and pulled down true Spanish brick.” 

“Yes, brick very different from our American brick,” Mr. Forbes 
hastened to interpolate an answer to Polly, who, like a meadow-lark, 
was piping questions from a tuft of pillows at her mother’s feet. ° 

This was ventured while their story-teller moistened his lips with 
wine from a glass dashed ostentatiously (under the colonel’s eye) with 
water. 

“Yes, Spanish brick is larger than our brick,” pursued Captain Bel- 
lamy,— yellow, not red; and flat and broader a good deal. Different 
from our American brick in every way. You can see the difference 
for yourself, Miss Laurence, when you visit the old Barrancas.” 

“ With a lantern?” cried Polly, looking out at the night, and making 
a little eager, immediate movement. 

“Oh, Johnson,” exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy quite fretfully, “you 
are so long in measuring that six feet from the great arch. Please, 
Colonel Finisterre, are you not tired of Johnson’s story ?” 

“T am very patient,” said Colonel Finisterre. 

“We went back to the door by which we had entered from the under- 
ground passage-way, and decided that this alone could be the entrance 
pointed out in the old paper. When we had settled this question, we 
began measuring. To our right was the arch. From its farther abut- 
ment we took careful measurement. Due east, we measured six feet, 
We had to dig first through the deep sod that covers in our time the 
entire parade-ground of San Carlos; and beneath this again, penetrate © 
a thickness of concrete,—real Spanish concrete, that you have to pick- 
axe your way through. We used one pickaxe to some effect ; for after 
piercing this hard and obstinate conglomerate, we were rewarded at 
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last, for there lay uncovered the concealed curbing of a well! a com- 
plete circle of Spanish brick, filled in with sand !” 

Colonel Finisterre had uttered no exclamation, yet all eyes were 
turned on him. He was breathing heavily, and his head was run out 
from his drooping shoulders ; a picture indeed of what might be sordid 
and self-forgetting revery. A sound startled him, the falling of Mrs. 
Laurence’s scent-bottle to the floor. The old man sat bolt upright 
again, and towered there with one hand moving restlessly upon the arm 
of his chair. 

Polly was at Captain Bellamy’s side now, peering eagerly down at 
his feet, as if he had directed her gaze there in all reality to the curbing 
of a well. 

“ We had struck it at last! The old Spaniard was not a fraud after 
all. We stood in a daze round the spot, feeling quite weak and nerve- 
less in our success, after so many discouragements. 

“There were strange noises round us, Miss Polly, as we stood there 
gazing at that uncovered curb. Sighs and moans and heavy whispers 
that might have been mistaken for sorrowful entreaties for us to be 
gone from the spot. The trees waving in the wind threw strange, anx- 
ious shadows. The moon peeped at us. Something fell inside the 
governor-general’s quarters ; a tompion perhaps that we had displaced 
in our search there, but it sounded like a heavy foot-fall. Hyde de- 
clared that a face watched us through the grating. We examined the 
concrete that we had pickaxed our way through very closely, and 
found that it had never been disturbed since it was first placed there. 
There were traces of fire upon its surface, great charred patches and 
stains of something that was once liquid, and which had percolated the 
pores when the concrete was fresh and would absorb quickly. _— 
it was human blood.” 

“ Ah, if we only knew,” whispered the young girl, looking out at 
the stars, caught twinkling in the bough of a tree, “ whose blood, and 
why it was shed there!” 

And perhaps a mysterious sense of the tragedy, so true and terrible, 
came over her, for she grew very pale, and her voice was trembling. 

Mr. Forbes fell now a-laughing, and, as it would seem, quite at the 
wrong time indeed. 

“ Soot from some Spanish camp-fire,” he cried, irreverently enough, 
with the embattled chess-men rattling down upon his awkward hands, 
“and the blood from a baron of slain bullock sprinkling as it turned 
on the spit. Wouldn’t that explain this mystery of blood and ashes to 
our satisfaction, I’d like to know ?” 

“We fell to work with our spades, sir,” continued Captain Bellamy, 
ignoring these interruptions, “and their rich confederate, who until 
now had remained on the fence, not having cared to risk his cash in any 
visionary enterprise, was the first to pull off his coat and turn a lusty 
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spadeful of sand. The sight of that well-curb put spirit into him. 
We dug down three feet that night; nothing but sand so far. Then 
several old bayonets were thrown out, then shreds (for we examined 
each spadeful very carefully) of what might once have been silk sashes, 
then bullets, then a rusted sword-hilt or two, and other odd remains of 
military harness, each and all true, and true alone to the Spanish ser- 
vice. Indeed, on one sword-hilt we found a half-obliterated Spanish 
name. We were pretty well worn out, as I can tell you, when day 
began to dawn.” 

“Did you have the heart to leave your work then?” asked Mrs. 
Laurence, with color sagging brighter than ever in her cheeks. 

“We had to take some rest,” said Captain Bellamy. “It is very 
hard work, madame, digging, when one is not used to it; but we were 
at it again early enough the following night. We dug down another 
three feet and struck e 

Captain Bellamy paused abruptly and. looked down at the toe of his 
well-shaped boot. They could see that he was hiding a deprecatory 
smile. 

“ And struck—?” echoed pale little Polly. 

“ Water !” 

The young girl sank quite away from him, and without speaking. 

A murmur of dismay ran now, closing the gap in their circle that 
her desertion made, and Colonel Finisterre recovered a proud seat, 
with all anxiety dispelled from the expression of his face. 

“Your troops come easily to grief, sir,” he said, addressing Mr. 
Forbes, whose chess-men had again tumbled noisily on their squares. 
“ May I ask you to save me the trouble of placing them in their box 
for the night? There is the red king on the floor, sir, and his castle 
in the ashes of the fire. Those chess-men were with me through the 
Mexican campaign, and they prefer that kind of fire to what you are 
now subjecting them to, sir.” 

“ Beg pardon, colonel,” cried Mr. Forbes, nervously scratching at 
the hot ashes. . 

Mrs. Bellamy rustled up from her chair. 

“The story is a long one, but Johnson hasn’t finished it by any 
means. There is the bottom of the well still left unexplored.” 

Polly emerging at this moment from her retreat among the deeper 
shadows of the room, stood speaking eagerly to Mrs. Bellamy, and 
trying gently to force her to another seat. 

“ Oh, grandpapa, there is the bottom of the well; do let us know 
about it before we sleep. That one cold word, ‘ water,’ ”—laughing 
plaintively,—“ did shock us a little, we were so very warm and full of 
belief. But a little sand and water, more or less, shouldn’t make us 
forget that there is a bottom to the well, and that so far we know 
nothing of it, nor what is to be found there!” 
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“ Light another cigar, captain,” said her grandfather, as if forcing 
himself for her sweet sake to renewed interest in this long story; “ the 
matches are in that little cup on the cabinet. None of the ladies object 
to tobacco-smoke, I believe. Madame, pray bear with me a little 
longer.” He was laughing softly, and had taken his grandchild’s be- 
seeching hand. He bowed slightly as Mrs. Bellamy condescended to 
sink again into her chair. 

Captain Bellamy stood lighting a cigar. 

“‘ Tt was a shock to us too, that water,” he said, tossing his match 
into the fire ; “for we had never given a thought to this contingency, 
although water is about the first thing that reasonable beings hope and 
expect to find in a well. There it was, and plenty of it, and to spare. 
As the sand was dug out, it came in faster and faster. Presently they 
stood waist-deep in water. We officers had drawn out as soon as 
water was struck, for our companions were so eager that they seemed 
willing to dig on without any assistance from us. Hyde, McDowell, 
and I used to sit on those steps at the finish of the underground pas- 
sage, and just within the arch of the old door-way, with loaded pistols 
in our belts. Night after night we sat there, alert for possible treach- 
ery on the part of our confederates. There wasn’t nearly so much 
treachery to be met with as water. Water became a nuisance. Those 
fellows worked in it, as I have said, until it was as high as their waists, 
and one night they came out shivering, saying, ‘ The old Spaniards had 
been too much for them!’ By this time the man who had promised to 
defray all expenses of the search became the first one benumbed in 
enthusiasm by their so far profitless and cold, wet work. He drew out, 
much to our disgust, confessing that he was tired of the whole outfit,— 
very tired, and had no faith after all that there could be anything left 
to discover in that well but a good, honest residuum of typhoid fever t 
We tried to reassure him, for we hoped he’d get machinery in there to 
exhaust the water by prodding into the sandy bottom with iron bars, 
and we really seemed to strike solid substance down there. Thinking 
we had encountered the crocks at last, we tried to break them, and 
greased the ends of our bars, hoping to have some of the gold or silver 
adhere. But of course the sand, however soft and yielding, might be 
expected to interfere with the success of this last experiment. We held 
a consultation now, and found that we had not made much encour- 
aging progress, and, moreover, that the health of those who had stood at 
work so long in the water had begun to fail. Chills and fever had set 
in. Then, last and most pertinent of all facts, old money-bags had in- 
sisted upon backing out of the enterprise altogether, while boldly de- 
claring his belief that after all nothing was to be found in that hole 
but plenty of sand and water.” 

Captain Bellamy, sighing, gazed again at the toe of his boot. 

“So we concluded to fill the hole again and give up our digging for 
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the present, although common sense told us that we had been dis- 
heartened too soon. For, as you may understand, sir, we had dug down 
only about eight feet, and the well could not be expected to be less than 
twenty tothirty deep. It was hard to acknowledge ourselves frustrated, 
when we remained satisfied that the bullion was there. That is, if the 
writer of the old paper could be trusted,—and why not, when in follow- 
ing his directions we had struck the well, which was found exactly as 
the Spaniards had abandoned it seventy years ago?” 

“ True, true!” murmured Colonel Finisterre. 

“ There was the well, and there the etching on the wall of the bomb- 
proof, grotesquely placing it. Why had the bomb-proof been walled 
up, and why the well filled and cemented over with a most impenetrable 
conglomerate, when all the world knows that a fresh water supply 
should never be cut off from any military centre? These questions 
pressed upon us for an answer, even while we were throwing the sand 
that we had dug out back into the well. Back, too, in our disgust, 
went all our curios, rusted sword-hilts, bayonets, bullets, and all. 
These same questions have remained to harass me during the ten years 
I have spent away from Barrancas. I have come to you with my story, 
sir, hoping that you may feel sufficiently interested to take an active 
part now in a further elucidation of this mystery.” 

Colonel Finisterre looked up at this formal appeal. He was frown- 
ing a little and tapping with nervous fingers the arm of his chair. 

“ We shall see,” was his slow answer. 

“ After throwing the sand back, we obliterated all other traces of our 
labor insideSan Carlos. We planted phlox all over the parade, and it 
took root even before we were ordered north from here. Yesterday 
afternoon I paid the familiar spot a visit, and found, as I hoped, that the 
well had not been disturbed since we left it. The phlox had not been 
uprooted by any marauding shovels. It grew as luxuriantly above the 
well as elsewhere. There were other signs going to show the spot al- 
ways undisturbed. Yes, to-morrow, Miss Polly,—lI will show you the 
spot to-morrow, if you like. And colonel, I hope also.to show you 
where the well is very soon, sir.” 

“Tt is truly a strange story,” said the colonel, looking into the fire. 
“T have been over the old Barrancas time and again, but knew nothing 
of these unusual circumstances. Many times I went over the old 
work, whea serving at Barrancas after you left here. Our regiment 
succeeded yours on this station ten years ago, immediately after these 
events that you tell of had occurred. But I am sure that we never 
heard anything of this story. You remember, Constance, how often . 
we have walked up there with Major Strong, who was ordnance officer 
here at that time.” 

But Mrs. Tudor made no reply. She had moved away to the 
window, where she stood now with her face caught in the lace of the 
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curtain. How white and shapely, and like the full face of a rose, 
the moon hung among black clouds over those sand-hills and shadowy 
thickets on Santa Rosa! The inlet’s flashing waves, McRae’s ruined 
arches beyond a white beveled sweep of sandy horse-shoe, and nearer, 
like a sheeted spectre, the light-house soaring above San Carlos’s de- 
serted walls! How her heart leaped to frame this picture! Oh, the 
ghosts, other than those of Spanish story, haunting for her that place 
of solitude! 

Her father was still speaking. 

“T remember something about coin being found on Santa Rosa, in 
the ruins of an old earth-work there. Digging-parties of credulous 
colored people frequented it, I believe.” 

“ And San Carlos de Barrancas itself would have been dug over 
long ago in the same way, colonel, had it not been protected as gov- 
ernment property,” said Captain Bellamy. “Truth is, sir, I’ve been 
talking with our youngsters of the mess, and they have caught fire 
from that same fuel stacked at my feet ten yearsago. They agree with 
me that the inflowing of water which frustrated us at that time is not, 
in these days of later science, beyond control. I believe that we can 
get at the bottom of that well yet, sir.’ He fixed patient eyes upon 
the colonel. 

“The old fort as a military work is to-day of no real importance,” 
said Colonel Finisterre, pondering. “ It couldn’t stand against modern 
guns. By your own story, you have not defaced the old work nor 
weakened it in any way. It is simply a shorn appendage to the new 
upper Fort Barrancas. A water-supply, as you have said, is a neces- 
sity within any military centre, and you have discovered one there. 
It needs a little clearing out of old rubbish, that is all. I shall think 
this matter over, Captain Bellamy. You have told a strange story, 
sir; a very strange and, I must confess, a most interesting story, 
sir!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LITTLE later, when their visitors had departed and bedtime came, 
Constance lingered in an absent-minded way, while bidding her sister, 
Mrs. Laurence, good-night. 

When the door at last closed behind her, departed to her own room, 
Polly breathed a long, low sigh of relief. 

Attracted by this unusual and doleful sound, Mrs. Laurence raised 
her head nervously from her pillow. Polly stood before the toilet- 
glass brushing out her long coil of tangled hair. 

She had remained obstinately silent during Constance’s presence in 
the room, as if taking no interest whatsoever in her mother’s nervous 
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monologue upon the subject of Captain Bellamy’s story. Now, fixing 
attentive eyes upon her daughter, Mrs. Laurence saw how some strange, 
unexplained excitement had taken possession of her. 

Polly caught these narrow eyes reflected in the glass, and turning, 
came swiftly to the bedside, her feet leaving warm, moist prints upon 
the shining floor. Color was coming and going restlessly in her sweet 
and dogged face. 

“Mamma, do you remember that evening in the Bois?” She 
stood patting her fingers vivaciously upon the bed’s foot-board. “We 
were returning from our evening drive. Major Strong was with us. 
There was a bird singing somewhere in those tree-tops. To one—to me 
—I felt so happy—that bird was singing. It was in the Avenue des 
Acacias. The sun was setting there, and red light was in the tree-tops. 
Oh, mamma, don’t you remember ?” 

It was pain always for Mrs. Laurence to have the current of her 
thoughts changed with such scant courtesy. 

She reached very coldly now for a bottle of cologne, and as delib- 
erately removed a stopper from its gilded throat. 

“And may I ask what has this rhapsody of yours to do with the 
captain’s story? It sounded like a trustworthy story, did it not? all 
that minutiz about his old document; his Spaniards, crocks, ar- 
chives.” 

‘‘A young man was going by with his sweetheart on his arm. 
People smiled upon them, for they were like children, self-forgetting, 
those two, with their faces so close together. Don’t youremember? Oh! 
I can never, never forget. They were the only humble ones in all that 
crowd of worldly people. From the provinces, some one said. Her 
white cap was starched and tall, and they walked high-stepping, as if a 
hill familiar to them was not there. Instead of eying these peasants 
kindly, you laughed softly, saying that love was sinking for recogni- 
tion lower and lower, and it had come to be a luxury that only the 
poor might enjoy.” 

Her mother observed the speaker now with true, belated curiosity. 

“Such a trite speech as that? Would I have been guilty of it? 
There must have been a lack of conversation, surely.” 

“There was much silence then!” cried Polly, coming nearer. 
“He, Major Strong, had been merry all the afternoon. No one so 
merry. Oh, mamma, you must remember! You broke in upon our 
happiness. You asked a question. He was so light of heart—had— 
you asked—had he known love—or sorrow—or * 

“ Marie, what is this,—tears ?” : 

The little one knelt now, a wreck of feeling, beside the bed, with 
her hair drawn lengthwise across her tear-stained face. 

“ He became in a moment silent. I felt the change there and then 
in him, although you did not.” 
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Raising her head, as if ashamed no longer of self-betrayal, the 
young girl broke forth again,— 

“That night we stood before a picture, and he was self-absorbed 
again in the same strange way. I watched him, and I saw hunger in 
his face, as I have seen the faces of beggars who cried for the com- 
monest thing,—for bread, when they were starving. It was the picture 
of a girlk Mamma,—don’t laugh,—that picture didn’t look a bit like 
me.” 

Her mother buried her face now in a handkerchief moistened with 
cologne, and lay breathing hurriedly in this overpowering fume. 

“Ts Major Strong not coming to you here,” she whispered, with 
difficult seriousness, “to confess to you? Polly, daughter, so emo- 
tional are you. Go—go to bed!” 

“You have said he is coming because he loves me,” persisted her 
child, in a still nearer neighborhood of piteous entreaty. “Is he 
coming because he loves me? You know his past life, mamma. You 
must know it. Tell me of it. I, too, have a right to know.” 

Feeling at last the chill of such derisive silence, Polly arose, as if 
drawing about her trembling, naked consciousness a remnant happily 
left to her of forsaken dignity. 

“ He is old enough to be my father. Did he treat me like a little 
girl merely, as he might a daughter? Mother, you know what men 
would do under any circumstances; you have said so.” Then with 
a still braver effort at self-composure, “Tell me, mamma, what would 
his manner be towards an old woman,—say a woman as old as my 
Aunt Constance, for instance ?” 

A hand was raised now imperatively in the direction of the candle. 
Mrs, Laurence had placidly closed her eyes. Instead of quenching 
the candle in obedience to this gesture, Polly stood resolutely to the. 
fore, demanding an answer. 

“ Mother, you heard what grandpapa said on the gallery to-night 
when we were at tea together, and again when Captain Bellamy had 
finished telling his story? Grandpapa spoke to Aunt Constance as 
though she had once owned Major Strong.” 

Feeling herself repulsed from the bedside, Polly wandered back to 
the mirror, and stood now gazing within with disheveled hair caught 
over one white, soft shoulder. 

She leaned half smiling and gazing into the mirror. 

Her mother watched this picture from under eyelids uplifted 
cautiously. 

“Qh, I am beautiful enough! charming enough! I feel my own 
loveliness like some strange and thrilling excitement. Don’t be afraid, 
mother, I’ll not disappoint you. I’ll not fail in heart nor in courage. 
T’ll make a brave fight. I’ll spread all my wares when he comes here. 
For is that not what you expect of me?” 
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An ejaculation of despair came from the pillow, where two furtive 
eyes ran round the room, as if the consciousness of their owner had 
been brought to bay. 

A spot of color sagged nut-like in each of the older woman’s long 
loose cheeks. 

“What are your sufferings to mine, you small Thalia? These 
theatricals are but a part of the general conspiracy against me. I was 
dreaming so pleasantly over the captain’s story, and fancied you doing 
the same, and here you come with this senseless excitement, quite dif- 
ferent from what I thought you laboring under. And there is Con- 
stance persecuting me too,—through my little mosque. I am lost, 
indeed, without my clock, to strike the hour. It has been my comfort 
for years. Its hourly note is sweet to me. Constance is relentless in 
her persecution of it, and can you tell me why? It is first thrust in 
the closet, where no one can hear it strike, and then, just as I rescue 
it, as it is about running down, I find it taken away from me alto- 
gether. Iam desperate; candidly, desperate! I do know Major Strong’s 
past history. Much comes back to me that I heard ten years ago, and 
much I’ve learned in a quiet way since we came here to Barrancas. 
I propose to have my little revenge upon Constance for her perse- 
cution of me. Fetch my mosque back to me, daughter, and I’!] tell 
you in return all that I know about their little affair, dead so long 


ago.” 

Speaking in a tone of warm monotony, she beheld with half-closed 
eyes the young girl startled by her last words into impulsive steps 
taken towards the door. 

But there came a hesitation as sudden. Polly stood at the door, 
with her hand falling from its knob as if struck down. 

“Too good and old to be charming,” reflected this young girl 
heavily,—“ but good, very good. Yes, anybody would say that Aunt 
Constance, dreadfully old as she is, is kind and very good.” 

As if a gust of cool air were fanning the fever, abashed, from her 
changing face, Polly returned to the bedside. 

She bent over her mother and could not speak at once. Then 
bravely,— 

“Mamma, that picture I spoke of looked like her,—like Aunt 
Constance. Were thoughts of Aunt Constance also with him that 
evening in the Avenue des Acacias? I saw that she looked like the 
picture to-night for the first time. This startled me, and what grand- 
papa said startled me. But I am over the first shock now.” 

“That sounds all very well,” cried her mother, fairly roused to, 
anger; “ but what has all this to do with my little mosque, I’d like to 
know? I may oversleep myself without its warning in my ear. To 
fail in taking my dose on the hour might be fatal tome. But who 
would care,—indeed, who would ?” 
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Polly fell on her knees, and, putting her lips against the other’s ear, 
whispered anxiously. Buta hand of remonstrance was raised against 
such cajolery. 

Mrs. Laurence rose to a sitting posture in her wrath. 

“Why should an old man be at the mercy of the mere striking of 
a clock? No, I’ll not be hushed. I’ll have my own. Go you and 
fetch it to me.” 

“Tt is such a little point to yield, mamma! They are so kind to 
us. We have no home, you have said so, and we have one here. This 
is one return that we may make. Aunt Constance explained to me, 
and she could scarcely do so for her tears. When grandpapa hears a 
clock strike, it puts him into a frenzy to do and dare. It reminds him 
that time is passing, and he must clutch it as it goes. It startles him 
into action. He must assert himself in some way, and so defy the 
world so narrowly watching him. That is his terror. Aynt Constance 
begged me to help keep him from betraying this weakness ever. He 
migh be called crazy if discovered. And there are those who would 
complain of him in order to secure higher ranks for themselves. 
Grandpapa feels that he is watched, and it frightens him. He is lay- 
ing by some of his pay for us month by month. And if he were re- 
tired, his pay would be so much the smaller that he could scarcely lay 
by anything. And grandpapa begs for longer time as he would for 
life, for he would keep on saving for you and me when we are so poor 
and so helpless, being poor.” 

Mrs. Laurence sank back upon her pillow without answering. But 
her eyes ran indeed, noting the different comfortable features of their 
lodging. 

“ Aunt Constance says there are other veterans like grandpapa who 
would die quickly if once out of harness. They have served their’ 
country since boyhood, and know nothing of any other life. They 
have fought and suffered through war after war, and in their old age 
they ask only for one thing,—not gratitude, not reward, but simply for 
death on the field !” 

“What a little, old voice it is!” cried her mother, laughing 
unexpectedly. 

Polly laid her head gently down upon the pillow; one hand stole 
into her mother’s. 

“Do you hear that sound of wailing in the chimney ?” whispered 
the elder woman, patting her child’s cheek with half-contemptuous 
tenderness. “I don’t think I ever heard the wind sound quite like 
that before. Or is it because of the captain’s story? And the wind 
in the trees! Oh, what a cry was that! They were drowned, he 
said. It is interesting to have such fancies. A sensation is something 
to be hoped for at Barrancas, This isn’t much like Paris, Polly.” 

“ Dear, dear Paris!” responded Polly, with homesick intensity. 

Vou. XIV.—No. 8. 19 
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“Three millions, he said. If it should prove true, we will go 
back to our rez-de-chausée and to our place in the American colony. 
I'll buy Bibi away from that Austrian princess. I'll have her again 
to dress my hair. Flowers every day for me,—not on trees, as at this 
stupid place, but cut from little stems in the dew. Something that’s 
paid for. Yes, yes, we hear you, you poor Spaniards. Don’t cry 
apy more. We're coming. The captain said three millions. Yes, 
we promise to come to-morrow,—to your old San Carlos to-morrow.” 

And to what might indeed be unearthly lament trolling in the 
chimneys of this old house, our weary, world-ridden woman fell 
asleep. 

Polly waited a little while, not moving, then rose softly from her 
knees, and, taking the candle, passed noiselessly into her own room. 


Mrs. WILDRICK. 


(To be continued.) 





CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE system of instruction and the characteristics of West Point in- 
stitutions should be the burden of a future song. At Columbia, even 
under the eyes of professors who were graduates of West Point (and 
Columbia had three of them, eminent as mathematicians, in Davies, 
Peck, and Hackley), it was possible to shirk the honest work of the 
course and to wriggle through on a purely superficial knowledge of the 
subject. In many another school, college, or academy, the same thing 


could be and had been done. The natural supposition is that now 
I mean to say it can not be done at West Point,—but that, in view 
of experience, possibly personal, I will not dare assert; and yet it 
can be said, and maintained, that West Point, of all other schools 
of learning, is the hardest place in America to get through without 
honest study and labor. A man has to know at least two-thirds of 
the course before he can hope for a safe passage. The reason is 
simply this: Our colleges divide up their classes into large sections 
who recite semi-occasionally to the professor. West Point divides its 
classes into small sections of ten cadets each, and five days out of 
six in the week the student is sure to be called upon to recite. There 
are colleges where sometimes a week or more will pass and certain 
students not be called upon at all. This cannot happen at the Point. 
Say that a class enters the academic year, as ours did, about eighty 
strong. It is divided at once into eight sections of ten cadets, the 
sections being numbered from one to eight, and to each section is as- 
signed an instructor, who is assigned for the duty because of marked 
excellence in that particular branch when a cadet. Let us take mathe- 
matics as a sample, for the mathematical course is the backbone of 
West Point education. In our day Professor Albert E. Church was 
head of the department, and never have I met a man who had the 
faculty of using fewer words to make a subject “simply luminous 
with meaning.” He stood but five feet in his stockings,—a physical 
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pigmy, but intellectually he was a giant. Had he not been ugly as 
a man could be without deformity, he might have been compared to 
the “ Little Giant” of the Democratic party, the lamented Stephen A. 
Douglas. But Church was neither beauty nor politician. His soul was 
wrapped in his work. It was said of him that he worshiped God, but 
he idolized descriptive geometry. Nowhere have I listened to such 
perfect teaching as fell from his lips, and it was perfect because it com- 
prehended what was the very pith of the West Point system,—it made 
the student think for himself. As head of his department, the professor 
is entitled to select from the army several young officers to assist in the 
instruction of the classes under his charge. The professor of mathe- 
matics has to teach two classes, and these two the largest at the academy. 
Consequently, he needs and has more assistants than any other. The 
fourth, or plebe class, being eighty strong, would require four instructors, 
for each has two sections. The first two sections recite from 8 to 9.30 
A.M. The last four from 8.30 to11. These three hours, therefore, 
find the instructors in mathematics at their desks in the big academic 
building, and though they do much studying elsewhere, they instruct 
only there, except in rare cases where they go to a cadet’s room to help 
him along. More of them did that in my day than was dreamed of 
outside. The senior officer is assigned to duty as assistant professor, 
receives the pay of a captain of cavalry, though he may be only a first 
lieutenant of some other branch. Cavalrymen rarely shine as mathe- 
maticians. The assistant professor has charge of the first and last—the 
highest and lowest—sections ; the first, because the brightest minds are 
soon gathered there ; the last, because the dullest drift thither in a few 
weeks, and require the most skillful aid to help them, if they can be 
helped at all. 

Now, it is an easy matter to-day to provide dozens of instructors at 
West Point. The army is full of brilliant young mathematicians or 
engineers who are glad to go to the academy and escape the drudgery 
of garrison life in peace times, but it was a different thing when the 
nation was in the throes of a bitter struggle like the war of the Rebel- 
lion. Every man who was worth his salt wanted to be at the front 
with his battery or regiment ; and the pleasant details, the soft places 
at West Point, went a-begging. So hard was it to get instructors in 
1862 that they had to divide us into sections of twelve and fifteen, and 
detail cadets of the senior class to teach the plebes. But they had been 
through the mill themselves and were experts, and it was no loss to the 
class of ’66 that four of its sections were taught by such scholarly men 
as Meigs, Michie, and Townsend,—the “ stars” of the first class. Now 
as to the method of conducting recitations. As his name was called 
by the instructor the cadet sprang to his feet and took his stand in sol- 
dierly attitude in the middle of the floor. Every man knew exactly 
what was required of him, if he knew anything of the lesson. If he 
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did not know, then all that was left for him was to say, briefly but 
respectfully, “I can’t do it, sir.” Somebody else would be sent to the 
board on the subject, and the cadet who failed—“fessed,” to use the 
vernacular—was either sent to his seat with zero opposite his name, or 
else the instructor would question him generally on the lesson of the 
day, and finding that he had a fair knowledge of other points therein, 
grant him a unit, or perhaps a “1.5,” half the maximum. In every 
department at West Point, throughout the course of instruction, the 
very highest attainable score was 3. The “ marking system,” which is 
the object of such fierce censure among many of our State universities, 
has always been, and I believe always will be, the rule at West Point. 
It is simple, it is effective, it hurts no man who studies and strives, it 
is only a nuisance to those who would shirk, and therefore clamor for 
“ personal liberty,” and upbraid the authorities who would make even 
education compulsory. With 3 as a maximum for each and every per- 
formance, the cadet could obtain a possible fifteen or even eighteen (at 
times) a week; but to win his “ max” required simply perfect knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion. I am dealing, as yet, simply with 
lessons as taught in the lowest class, but the same broad principle gov- 
erned the records of the highest, and first classman and plebe alike 
obeyed the same forms in their recitations. I can best illustrate by 
taking you back to the recitation-room. The instructor glances over 
his class-book and notes which one of the four of six has been longest off 
‘in questions.” Then he briefly says, “ Mr. G »” and the indicated 
gentleman jumps to the floor and assumes the position of the soldier. 
A tendency on the part of most cadets was to grasp the coat-tails of 
their jaunty uniform at such times, but “ military” instructors would 
quietly caution them to drop the hands. Pockets were never allowed, 
—the cadet had not where to lay his knife, if he owned one; spare 
cash he had not, and the handkerchief was always carried in the breast 
of the coat. 

Once upon the floor, Mr. G received a thorough and searching 
cross-examination on all manner of points involved in the lesson of the 
day. He would be questioned here, there, and everywhere, and by the 
time he had sustained this mental dissection ten minutes the instructor 
was able to determine accurately the amount of information the cadet 
had at his fingers’ ends on the subjects in the lesson—and more. He 
had determined just how much the cadet was capable of imparting to 
others. There lies the West Point standard. It is not enough that a 
man should know for himself that a thing is so and so. He must be 
able to teach it,—to demonstrate, even to convince his hearers against 
their wills that what he says is so and he can prove it. It is not 
enough, it never has been enough, at West Point, that the cadet should 
know that a thing was so. He must be able to explain fully and 
clearly why it is so. It is not enough that he should know the rule 
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to be applied to this case or the other. He must be able to reason out 
that rule and make it apparent to the million. Therefore it was, I 
say, that for the time being the cadet was required to be instructor, and 
the instructor a critical, carping, objection-raising audience. It was 
simply marvelous the questions those instructors could ask to test the 
powers of penetration of their pupils, but it was all fair game. Those 
who did not or could not understand were sent to the side-board, per- 
haps; aad there, while other cadets were working at their own subjects 
or listening at their seats, the instructor most patiently and earnestly 
strove to make the subject clear. Now very often a cadet who knew a 
good deal about the lesson, but had had the ill luck to be sent to the 
board on a subject that was not thoroughly grasped, would rub out 
every figure or line of his work, face about, and when called on to 
recite, say, “I am required to do this or that,—can’t do it, sir.” This 
was the practice of many a brilliant fellow, who would rather score 
total failure than make a bungling recitation, knowing well that he 
would “average” so well up as to be in no danger at the mid-year ex- 
amination. It was optional, as I have said, to send him to his seat 
with “a cold fess” or question and develop his real knowledge of the 
subject. Injustice or partiality was sometimes, but very rarely, hinted 
at by cadets who were disappointed at the result of their labors, but I 
believe that a more scrupulously just and impartial set of teachers never 
lived than those under whom our young soldiers are graduated year 
after year; and once fairly out of the academy cadets are prone to 
admit it. On the record of these daily recitations and the result of the 
examinations at the end of six months depends the class-standing of 
the cadet. An average of two is the least he can hope to stagger 
through with. A less mark than that, coupled with even a fair exam- 
ination, is apt to drop him from the rolls. Statistics give as a result 
of the searching system at the Point, that of all those admitted from 
1820 to 1870, inclusive, only about one-third pulled through. Our 
class started with eighty-two men on the first of September, 1862. 
Thirty-nine of that number passed the final examination in ’66. 

Now as to the instructors. The war hurt us badly in that respect 
during its first two years. Then a lot of fine, scholarly fellows, who 
had lost arms or legs, or been otherwise knocked into smithereens as 
soldiers, were sent to the academy as instructors in the various branches ; 
but at first there were men detained there sorely against their will in 
some cases, or so absorbed in the thrilling news from the front that 
they cared little for the work in hand. Constant changes occurred, 
and one section in which Mr. X plodded along had no less than , 
four different heads in six months. Generally the rigid rule of mili- 
tary etiquette hold pupil and instructor at a marked distance, and all 
intercourse was precise and ceremonious. Iron discipline prevailed. 
There was no whispering, lolling on benches, scribbling, or inattention. 
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The cadet might expect to be reported on the delinquency books, and 
awarded demerit for any military solecism in the section-room, and 
generally was so reported; but there are instructors and instructors. 
Some men there are who, though grave and dignified, yet win the 
warmest regard and respect of their pupils. Such a man was Has- 
brouck, now lieutenant-colonel and commandant of cadets. He was 
only a lieutenant of artillery when I knew him as my instructor in 
mechanics in 64, For six months I sat under his teachings. He was 
sore at heart at being kept there while his battery was in the field ; but 
all the same he studied hard, and was a most faithful preceptor. In all 
those six months I never knew him to say or do an impatient thing. 
He was ever calm, courteous, dignified, and most kind and consid- 
erate, yet unbending in this, that the most rigid impartiality was main- 
tained and the most perfect discipline. I never saw the faintest inat- 
tention in his section-room, yet never knew him to report a man. He 
was simply perfect in self-control and in manly and soldierly bearing, 
and we were by sheer force of example guided into his way of doing 
things. Another splendid teacher was the lamented Bradford, of the 
ordnance department. He sat there at his desk with a pleasant smile 
on his face and a colossal quid in his cheek, distributing instruction and 
tobacco-juice in equal proportions, and he hit the mark with the one 
as unerringly as the sawdust spittoon with the other. Hascall, a bril- 
liant mathematician, was another fine teacher, though he lacked the 
self-poise and personal magnetism that made Hasbrouck and Bradford 
so loved by their pupils. Then we had others,—gallant fellows, who 
were brought back there battered and bruised from the hard-fought 
fields at the front,—Catlin, McCrea, Watson, Clark, Loraine, all thor- 
ough teachers and noble-hearted men, and—however, this letter re- 
minds me of one piece of section-room strategy yet unexplained. When 
a fellow felt that he knew his work was unusually full of flaws and 
would not stand investigation, it was a pet trick to keep on working 
until the tooting of old Bentz’s copper clarion warned the instructor 
that time was up and the section. must be dismissed, leaving Mr. X 
at the board with his work unfinished. This was called “ bugling it” 
to avoid getting a mark. Time is called, and, true to the tricks of 
twenty years ago, I’ve “ bugled it” with a vengeance and hope to avoid 
scoring hereon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AND now we come to an event in our cadet days that not only stirred 
up the academy to its foundations at the time, but was most potent in 
its influence in shaping action in a later case. Things were in a lively 
state of ebullition in the battalion of cadets that cold, sharp autumn of 
my first year at the Point. There had been a virtual interregnum in 
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the management of affairs. Lieutenant-Colonel Garrard had at last 
succeeded in getting orders to report for active duty at the front, and a 
new commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Clitz, just recovering from severe 
wounds received at Gaines’ Mill, was ordered to take up the reins at 
West Point. Captain Whistler—now the head of the Fifteenth In- 
fantry—was acting as commandant of cadets, while the venerable chief 
of the institution itself was dozing away in the cosey quarters of the 
superintendent. 

Now, before we left camp all manner of odd stories were afloat 
about the mysterious way in which small sums of money, postage- 
stamps, gloves, collars, shoes, photographs, etc., were disappearing. 
Nothing was kept under lock and key unless the cadet had with him 
some compact writing-desk. Every item of his belongings must be 
open to inspection at all hours of the day and night. Everything wear- 
able or usable was marked with his name, and any little albums, 
mouchoir cases, or knick-knacks he might be allowed to keep were 
placed openly on the top shelf of the clothes-press. Money was a thing 
no cadet was supposed to have in his possession,—it was forbidden by 
regulations, but supplied by parents, for in a thousand little ways the 
cadet could use it. I have explained how a lie or even a slight pre- 
varication was held at the Point ; but theft was a thing, we were told, 
utterly unknown for years past. Of course we bolted into one another’s 
rooms at any time and helped ourselves to a pipeful of tobacco from the 
store of a friend, or might levy on his postage-stamps if he were absent 
and the letter had to go, but it was considered necessary to go to him 
and tell him of the fact the first opportunity. Over in the Kentucky 
Colony (D company), it is true, a system, or lack of system, character- 
istic of their whole-souled, open-hearted way of doing things, prevailed. 
Anything those Kentucky boys had in the world was at the disposal 
of a statesman or friend, and no asking was necessary. The mysterious 
disappearances had occurred entirely in the right wing. Cand D com- 
panies had no complaints to make. A and B companies were talking 
together with much ominous shaking of heads. This gave rise to un- 
pleasant theories. “A” company had some representative men in it 
that year. Beside Rabb, Robbins, Benyaurd, Phipps, and Howell, the 
first class officers, there were living with us Twining, the adjutant, 
McGinniss, the quartermaster, and in the second class we had such 
brilliant fellows as Burnham, Cuyler, Ludlow, and Vanderbilt Allen, 
beside the sergeants, who were “Sandy” Clarke, Andrus, and Maclay. 
The third class had four “leaders” in the corporals, Macomb Miller, 
Rathbone, Nisbet Lee, and Bowen, and there were many men of high 
standing in their class living in “A” company for “steadiness” and 
quiet. Among the third classmen no one had been more prominent 
and popular than a man from Maryland, a phenomenally tall speci- 
men, thin and lanky. He was the very tallest fellow I ever saw in 
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uniform, and he had been especially active in deviling my room-mate 
and myself, as a result of which fact, when we got into barracks, there 
was no intercourse whatever between us. We had the front room, 
second division on the east side, first floor. He had taken the west 
room, first division, same floor, so that his room adjoined ours, yet 
there was no communication between them. A solid wall was there, 
and to go from one to the other it was necessary to pass out to the 
porch running along the back of the barracks. 

Yet one could hear from one room to the other through the 
medium of the opened register. The same flue supplied both rooms 
with hot air from the furnaces then in the basement ; and one night my 
room-mate looked up from his books and startled me with the inquiry, 
“ What do you suppose that fellow C can be doing tinkering away 
at his chimney all the time?” I did not have any theory beyond that 
of a contraband cooking-kit for which he wanted a hiding-place, but 
it did seem queer that he should be chipping away at those bricks so 
often, and queerer still that a man so popular in the yearling class 
should be living alone. He was a sort of hero among them when we 
joined, and nothing had happened to displace him in their regard that 
we could hear of. Almost every day the first captain would give 
notice in the mess-toll that Mr. So and So’s “ Mechanics,” or dancing- 
shoes, or engineering implements, or paint-box had been “taken by 
mistake,” and information of it was desired. “Stolen” was a word 
not used,—theft a crime not admitted as possible. Nevertheless, one 
sharp, frosty morning “‘ Sandy” Clarke brought his fist down with a 
thump that made the timbers rattle and the plebes jump at his table: 
“T tell you my drawing instruments were stolen, and I know the man 
that did it.” That night, late and long after silence had settled down 
on barracks, I was roused by hearing the door of my room slowly ands 
stealthily opened. All was darkness in the room, but a light burning 
dimly in the hall showed the shadowy form of a very tall, very slender 
man, noiselessly standing with his hand on the knob, listening appa- 
rently to judge from our breathing whether we were both asleep. My 
room-mate was, but I was roused in an instant by the sight of the 
shadow of a man we both disliked,—there could be only one of that 
height in the corps,—and suspecting some trick at our expense, some 
old cadet deviltry to which we were no longer rightfully subject, I sat 
up and challenged sharply, “ What do you want?” Quick as thought 
there was a stifled exclamation; the door closed with a bang, and I 
heard muffled footsteps scurrying out into the area. My room-mate 
was awake in a moment, and in reply to his question I told him I 
believed “ that man C: had entered our room, but ran like a shot 
when I hailed him.” In the morning it was with much surprise I 
listened to his caution to say nothing about our nocturnal visit. That 
evening, during study hours, two cadet officers startled me by coming 
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in, but my room-mate evidently expected them. They asked me to 
repeat what I had seen, and to tell them why it was my belief that the 
intruder was Mr. C——, of the third class. They exchanged glances 
over my statement, surprised me still further by the query, “ Have 
you missed anything?” and went out with the caution that I was to 
“keep mum.” 

Of what followed it is impossible for me to speak from my own 
knowledge. That grave suspicions attached to some member of the 
corps of cadets was certain ; but all that day matters went along in the 
same groove. Not until after 4 P.M., and just as the drums were beating 
for some duty under arms, did we plebes get an inkling of what was hap- 
pening. Then we heard a B company sergeant say in suppressed ex- 
citement to a classmate in A, “They’ve got him, dead sure.” “Then, 
by heaven ! he’ll be tarred and feathered !” was the answer, and we looked 
at one another with blanching faces when the whisper went around that 
C , of the yearling class, had been caught stealing, and had made 
full confession. There was no time for action then. The drums beat 
their sharp assembly. “Fall in!” was the curt order from the ser- 
geants, and we drilled or did something in a perfunctory way, while 
the cadets in authority were searching C——’s room under the direc- 
tion of Captain Whistler, who seemed far more distressed and upset 
than the culprit himself. The latter, pale and trembling, glancing fur- 
tively from one to another, sat on his iron bedstead, closely guarded by 
two or three silent, stern-browed comrades. As a rule, his own class- 
mates were not allowed to come near the room. They were the men 
on whom the dishonor fell most keenly. For a year they had stood by 
and upheld this cadet, and during camp, when he was notoriously in 
the wrong, they had fought his battles and held him in place. Class 
feeling was very strong in the yearlings of ’62, and now they were 
stung to the quick by the thought that the fair fame of the corps of 
cadets was tarnished by the very man whom they had championed. 
Curses both loud and deep were heard wherever the yearlings got a 
chance to speak a word, but they were kept out of the way while the 
searchers worked. And such a “find” as was theirs! The mattresses 
of his bed, the pillow, his clothes-bag, the even piles of summer cloth- 
ing on his shelves, with the strangest assortment of things. Nothing 
on two legs, except a magpie, had ever stolen so heterogeneous an array 
of plunder. It was kleptomania in the first degree, and nothing less 
could account for it. He had stolen things for the mere sake of steal- 
ing. Heaven only knows what all! His chimney was a store-house of 
plunder ; a dozen pair of shoes of odd sizes were crammed up there. 
The waistboard around the room had been removed,—a long, narrow 
magazine scooped out back of it, and here were countless treasures of no 
use to any but the legitimate owner. There, in his books, were found 
secretions of paper-money and postage-stamps to the value of nearly one 
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hundred dollars. He must have been at work for months and months. 
There was furious indignation in the corps, and against the storm of 
wrath there stood one clear-headed, cool, just, and Christian man,—the 
same who had deviled us so comically in the section-room at our first 
appearance,—the same who has been for years past a pillar of the acad- 
emy, the stanch friend of its best interests. Professor, then Cadet Lieu- 
tenant Michie, of Company D, maintained that here was a case of un- 
doubted mental disease. No common thief could or would steal like 
this. The stricken cadet must leave the academy at once and for all, 
he admitted, but he must go unharmed by cadet vengeance. Even in 
his own class there were vehement opponents to his pleading, but 
Michie gained the ear of the superintendent, and it was arranged between 
them that C—— should be placed in safety away from barracks for 
the time being, and spirited away from the Point after darkness set in. 
The poor fellow, in his terror and misery, knew too well what would 
be his fate if the corps could but lay hands on him. He recognized in 
Michie a friend, almost a redeemer. To him he made full confession 
of his strange crime, telling him word by word of the sums he had 
taken from various cadets, confessing to things of which he was never 
suspected ; and all the more was Michie strengthened in his conviction 
that here was kleptomania in its highest development. There had been 
a hurried consultation among the officers. It was agreed that at dark- 
ness Mr. C should be taken down the road to the ferry, landed, 
and sent over to Garrison’s, with sufficient money to pay his way home. 
His resignation was signed, and Michie was to take care of his effects. 
But drill could not last forever; and the corps of cadets, bursting 
with impatience and something akin to fury, was back in barracks by 
this time. Half a dozen fleet-footed yearlings scurried down to the 
gas-works and were back in twenty minutes with huge buckets of coal-* 
tar. Others had ripped up their pillows and a great mound of feath- 
ers was in readiness; but when all was arranged and the yearlings 
prepared to swoop down on their victim, it was found that he had dis- 
appeared. “It was Michie’s doing,” said some of the seniors, and a 
rush was made for Michie, but he too had gone. Inexorably the bugle 
rang out “call to quarters,” and, driven by their own unwilling senti- 
nels, balked and chafing, the cadets returned to their rooms and all was 
apparently secure, when some one, I cannot tell who, rushed into the 
area with a shout that C——, with his guard, was getting down to the 
south dock. We plebes dare not stir from our quarters, but in an in- 
stant a party of first and third classmen were in hot pursuit, and they 
had their tar and feathers with them. Some of the highest lights in 
the corps led that dash. Darkness had settled down on the scene, the 
river was cold and wintry, and the silent group that had gathered on 
the south dock—NMichie and his still trembling protégé, the cavalry 
soldiers detailed to guard him with drawn sabres, and, I think, an 
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officer or two—were suddenly startled by the sound of excited shouts 
and rapid footfalls coming down the hill. They knew too well what 
it meant. The cadets were in pursuit and bent on mischief. Before 
they could determine what to do the pursuers were upon them. Michie 
and his guards made honest fight, but they were hustled to the wall by 
overpowering numbers, and one soldier, who strove to use his sabre, 
was “knocked endwise” with one blow from a vigorous fist. C—— 
was snatched to the edge of the dock, two buckets of tar were emptied 
over him, feathers were liberally slung at his dripping form, and the 
poor fellow spent wretched hours at Garrison’s in trying to rid himself 
of the plague. Then the attacking party returned to barracks quickly 
as they left, and quiet settled down. We had two days of intense but 
subdued excitement. The question was, What will be done with the 
rioters ? for, of course, they were known. Indeed, they made no con- 
cealment whatever. No man had been more conspicuous than the 
cadet adjutant, and two of his colleagues were sons of generals, high 
and distinguished in the nation’s service. Everybody knew that the 
corps felt outraged and disgraced by the fact of a thief having found 
lodgment in their midst. The thing now to be considered was how far 
they could be pardoned for thus violating all law of order and disci- 
pline, and virtually “forcing a safeguard.” As I recollect, a court of 
inquiry was held, though none was necessary, for every cadet when 
called on detailed his own connection with the matter with perfect 
truth ; but no one proposed to tell of anybody else, and in a few days 
we breathed freer. There was to be no court-martial. Undisciplined 
and strictly moblike as was their conduct, the cadets were to be pun- 
ished at the discretion of the superintendent, and he did it by an order 
of reprimand. I forget the words, but shall never forget the scene. 
The whole battalion was drawn up in line in the area of barracks, and 
Twining, the adjutant, read the stinging reprimands to the third class- 
men concerned,—one of whom was informed that to the end of his 
days he would bear the stigma of having, himself a soldier, struck 
down a sentry in the sacred office of his duty (the sentry and he were 
the best possible friends for long afterward) ; and then Twining, in the 
same soldierly and impersonal tone, read the scathing remarks of the 
superintendent upon his own conduct. To the adjutant, above all, the 
corps was to look for example as to what was soldierly, disciplined, 
perfect. Cadet Twining had forgotten his high office and given his 
leadership to a deed of mob violence, ete. “By order of Colonel 
Bowman—Edward C. Boynton, captain and adjutant.” When he got 
through, Twining closed the order-book, and in a voice that rang 
through the silent area announced, “I wish to say to the corps of cadets 
that if I retain my present office after this order it will be because the 
superintendent will neither accept my resignation nor revoke my ap- 
pointment ;” and two nights afterward, mainly because of these re- 
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marks, the superintendent did revoke the appointment. Our soldierly 
adjutant became my front rank man, shouldering his musket in Com- 
pany A. Michie became adjutant vice Twining, and after following 
Twining’s footsteps to parade for six months or more, until he 


Doffed the cadet and donned the brevet, 
And changed the gray for the blue. 


I some three years after still further followed his lead, losing the 
same chevrons in a similar but far more exciting cause. But of that 
hereafter. Now as to our kleptomaniac. He went back to Maryland 
and—this is gospel truth—taught school, saved money, fought down 
the devil, and month by month, year by year, paid back through 
Michie the sums he had stolen, broke himself utterly of this fearful 
malady, and one bright day in 1871, when I was on duty at the acad- 
emy, I went to the hotel to call upon and welcome Professor Michie’s 
guest—the man the corps had tarred and feathered—and he had re- 
deemed. But there were three more cases, and one of them beats this 
one of C——’s into nothing. 

CHARLEs Kine, 
Captain U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OUR NATION'S DEAD. 


I. 

Go, call 
The shining roll of all 

Bright minds, from earliest time, 
And see 
If any greater be, 

Whose deeds are more sublime 
Than they that lie beneath our sky, 

Their works to perish never, 
Their thoughts to dart from shore to shore 

Forever and forever. 


II. 
The high 
Heroic dust may lie 
Asleep by Illium’s wave, 
Or find, 
Where sacred pillars wind, 
A Roman’s anthemed grave ; 
But never man, since time began, 
Hath left a crimson stain 
More bright on Freedom’s breast of white 
Than that of Lincoln slain. 


III. 
The hand 
Of Grant, that could withstand 
The onsets of the foe, 
That freed 
His nation in her need, 
And brought the mighty low; 
The pure, the kind, the simple mind, 
Though leader of the host— 
A greater than this loyal man 
No other land can boast. 





OUR NATION’S DEAD. 


IV. 


The flame 
Of Washington’s bright name 
Shall flash upon the scroll 
While men 
Command the glowing pen 
Or sway the listening soul. 
For justice, truth, and liberty, 
For calm, high valor known, 
Among the silvered peaks of life 
His figure stands—alone. 


V. 


And, lo! 

Where stately rivers flow ; 
By blue Atlantic’s wave ; 

In sight 

Of rocky spires touched white ; 
Far north, where lone winds rave ; 

Or where the sleepy orange groves 
Their golden limits set, 

Lies pillowed now a star-bright host 
Whose works are moving yet. 


VI. 
Ah! must 
We walk above their dust, 
And leave the vast design 
Half done, 
And, like a clouded sun, 
In their great presence shine ? 
No! crush the last remaining wrong, 
Till every sister State 
Have only just and equal laws— 
Where every man is great! 


JASPER BARNETT CowDIN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ANTHONY WAYNE, THIRD GENERAL-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


AnTHony Wayne, Major-General and third general-in-chief, United States Army ; born Easttown 
Township, Chester County, Pa., Ist January, 1745; died Presque Isle, Pa., 15th December, 
1796. “The most honest [disinterested] "soldier in the American Revolution; he 
saved the [second] administration of Washington by his management of 
Indian affairs and victory of the Miamis,” and “ he breathed his 
last in the full vigor of life, in the noontide of glory, and 

in the midst of usefulness.” 


IN passing in review the Generals of the American Revolution, several 
reflections present themselves. The public generally, in fact, the whole 
public with very few exceptions, have fallen into the capital error that 
they were improvised soldiers, and that commissions were bestowed on 
men who had seen nothing of war. This is a very great mistake. 
Take the list of Continental generals and subject it to careful scrutiny, 
and that will reveal the fact that almost all had seen as much service 
as the majority of officers who wore the stars during the “ Great Amer; 
ican Conflict.” Washington, Schuyler, Charles Lee, Montgomery, Gates, 
had had a sort of West Point education under the British flag; 
de Coudray, Conway, du Portail, de Fermoy, de Borre (“of thirty- 
five years’ experience”), de la Neuville, Tufin, under that of France ; 
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de Kalb, de Steuben, and de Woedtke had had long and large oppor- 
tunities to perfect themselves under the most renowned warrior of the 
age, or of any age; Kosciusko, a Pole, was an accomplished officer, a 
military engineer, educated at the military academy in Warsaw and in 
France, as was likewise, in a greater degree, Pulaski, who had com- 
manded in chief a Polish army; Mercer had witnessed war under the 
Pretender,—not to speak of men in lower grades. If the Continental 
forces ever became an army in the true sense of the term it was due to 
the tactics and discipline of Steuben, not to forget the enormous in- 
fluence of the example and instructions of one the best of soldiers and 
most gallant of men, de Kalb. Still, with all this, it must never be for- 
gotten that the Revolutionary militia were not men green in the use 
of arms, without any experience of war, or totally destitute of training. 
In every district leaders were to be found who had served against the 
French or borne arms against the Indians. It was not so in the 
“Slaveholders’ Rebellion.” Both sides had to prepare, and badly off 
as was the North, the South was not much more ready than it was. It 
is only the nation that has no ready that is at the mercy of another 
fully prepared and close at hand. It is astonishing how many of our 
leading generals were not Americans, which was also the case with a 
number of civil officers, popular mischief-makers, and firebrands. St. 
Clair was born in Edinburgh, Scotland; Mercer was a Scot, likewise 
McIntosh ; Hand was an Irishman, also Irvine; Howe was an Eng- 
lishman and had been (a captain?) in the British service, and even 
Hamilton was nota native of the Thirteen Colonies; Hazen a Canadian. 
Last, not least in popularity, Lafayette was a Frenchman. Some of 
our writers, too prone to discover “ swans in geese,” using the synonym 
as a proverbial expression without any intention of sauciness, have 
placed him even higher, representing him as almost a sort of phcenix 
among his contemporaries. Napoleon, with all his faults and crimes, 
had, at least, some judgment of men, and he applied to Lafayette an 
epithet anything but complimentary to his sense; moreover, it is un- 
questionably true that if the Marquis had shown any of the force or 
ability indispensable to a general or a leader of men, Louis XVI. 
would certainly not have lost his life,—his crown perhaps, not his 
head. Lafayette undoubtedly was a brave man, but brave men 
without brains are very far from making generals. Washington was 
fond of him unquestionably, but whether his feelings were founded on 
politics and policy or on personal partiality, who at this day can 
decide? Lafayétte sought more than once for important independent 
commands. He did not receive one until 1780. The extrication of 
a detachment, representing a scanty division or major-general’s com- 
mand, diminutive such as it was at the period, at Barren Hill, in 1778, 
has been cracked up as a very creditable affair. What basis is there 
for such bolstering? It is well known to critics, and might be proved 
Vou. XIV.—No. 3. 20 
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to any mind open to proof that his escape was not due to his own merit, 
but to one of those blindnesses or disobediences, common in the British 
army, which Wellington had often to deplore, and which nearly ruined 
him in the retreat from Burgos. 

A truly able, painstaking, and studious American writer has under- 
taken to show that Lafayette’s campaign in Virginia in 1780, against 
the good, gallant, glorious, genial Cornwallis, was a moderate military 
masterpiece. While respecting that gentleman’s honesty, I have always 
had to differ and hold a contrary opinion ; for one reason if no other,— 
that when Lafayette was invested with that commandership, Washing- 
ton “transferred his [military] secretary and aide-de-camp,” James 
McHenry (by the way another Irishman, who came to America acci- 
dentally in 1771), afterwards third (in order of time) Secretary of War, 
for four years, “to the staff of General Lafayette, where he served 
until the close of the war.” “It was one of the open secrets of the 
time,” continues Ingersoll, in his “ History of the War Department,” 
“that Washington brought about this arrangement because he knew 
McHenry to be admirably calculated to regulate and wisely direct the 
youthful ardor of that impetuous Frenchman. It would appear that 
McHenry herein finely vindicated the judgment of the commander-in- 
chief. In this employment McHenry had the rank of major. La- 
fayette on many occasions acknowledged the great services rendered 
him by McHenry, not only in the field, but in other matters.” What 
is more, tradition, in this case sufficiently trustworthy to be received 
as absolute proof when corroborated by circumstantial evidence, de- 
clares that Wayne was sent down to dry-nurse Lafayette; and if any 
man of military instincts and devoid of prejudice will examine and 
sift the evidence, he will come to the inevitable conclusion that it looks 
very much as if Lafayette thrust himself into a trap, which would 
have squeezed him badly, if it had not crushed him, on the road to 
Jamestown Ford, and that if he was saved and extricated, it was solely 
by the unsurpassable conduct and prompt resolution of Wayne. Kapp, 
who had no cause for partiality or bias, observes in relation to this 
affair, in his “Life of Steuben” (452): “Crossing James River at 
Jamestown, Cornwallis allured Lafayette into an action, which only 
for the bravery of Wayne, and for the inability of Cornwallis to pursue 
his advantage on account of the night, would have resulted in the 
annihilation of the whole [American] army.” Of this, if space 
permit, more at large hereafter, in its proper place. Nevertheless, there 
were five American generals, pure and simple, who were not profes- 
sionally educated soldiers, although undoubtedly self-taught, great 
enough to establish the innate military capacity of our people, pure 
blood,— Washington, Schuyler, Greene, Knox, and Wayne.’ Arnold 


1 WaynE—GREENE—ARNOLD.—I have in my possession the copy ‘‘A View 
of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of Armies; with an Appendix, contain- 
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belonged to this class, and in absolute superiority of instinctive soldier- 
ship ought to stand at the head ; thence he must go down and Wayne 
take his place. Alas that Arnold’s treason should have blackened 
and blasted such courage and capacity and make it almost impolitic to 
attempt to do him justice! Public men like General Armstrong,—men 
of education and of service, military, administrative, and diplomatic,— 
who were in Europe during the great wars growing out of the French 
revolution; persons of exquisite sense, solid education, and long ex- 
perience in public trusts in the field and military executiveship, all said 
that the greatest soldier, using the term in its most comprehensive sig- 
nification, in the American Army, during the Revolution, was Arnold. 
The writer is traveling on quickly toward threescore years and ten and 
overlapped for nearly twenty years prominent individuals who had 
attained their majority before the Declaration of Independence, and 
he does not remember to have ever heard any contradiction of the 
universal verdict that Arnold, as an effective and executive soldier, 
stood as high as any man in the Continental service. The idea of the 
surprise at Trenton has even been credited to him. Wayne and 
Arnold possessed in the highest degree the inestimable gift of personal 


ing Hints for Medical Arrangement in Actual War. By Robert Jackson,M.D. A 
New Edition, much enlarged. Stockton: Printed for the Author by William Rob- 
inson, and to be had of T. Egerton, White-Hall, London, 1824.” It contains the 
author’s original notes and alterations preparatory to a revised edition, and in that 
respect is remarkable for the labor bestowed upon it. 

‘GREENE, another of the American generals, who became conspicuous in the 
Southern provinces towards the close of the war, was also a native of the country. 
He was a man of good character in private life, and he was peculiar in his military 
history. General Greene cannot be said to have ever decidedly gained a field of battle ; 
the event of every action that he fought was notwithstanding a victory tohim. He 
advanced confidently to the field in most cases. He did not act confidently in the 
conflict in any, whether owing to his own timidity under fire, or to the timidity of 
the troops which he commanded, the writer does not venture to pronounce. He re- 
tired in some instances when victory was actually in his hands;. but, though he re- 
tired thus inconsiderately, or, as it were, in ignorance of the real state of things, he 
rallied rapidly in most, and again advanced with a good countenance. He was re- 
pulsed, or rather left the field abruptly, at Guilford Court-House, at Camden, at 
Ninety-Six, and at the Eutaws. He could not claim a victory at any of them: he 
reaped the fruits of victory from all of them. 

‘« General ARNOLD, another of the American generals, was a native of America, 
and a man of genius in the true sense of the word. He had more military talent than 
perhaps any one who appeared on the military theatre in the revolutionary war on 
either side. He went over to the British for a sum of money; and his treachery 
tarnished his character in such a manner that his value was obscured or lost. He 
was sent to Virginia by the British General with a small force. He did something; 
and the preparations, which he had made for doing more, showed clearly what he 
was capable of doing, if his genius had been left to its own scope. He was a man at 
all points ; his power was within himself. By his coolness and decision, he rendered 
the British good service in the war of 1798 in their disaster at Guadaloupe, where 
he happened to be by accident on a trading speculation; for General ARNOLD was 
everything, and capabie of almost everything. As Huckster, Horse-dealer, or Gen- 
eral, he was original.” P. 295-96. 
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magnetism, and in regard to that Blanche Roosevelt makes the follow- 
ing observation (p. 395), which is emphatically true, in her brilliant 
piece of composition and citation, her “ Life and Reminiscences of 


Gustave Doré” : 


“« While looking and listening, I soon discovered that he’’ (Doré, but this ap- 
plies more frequently to soldiers than to any other class) ‘‘ possessed the power of 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM in an extraordinary degree. This is perhaps one of the 
rarest gifts Dame Nature bestows upon mortals, and constitutes an irresistible charm 
which no words can jusily [adequately] portray. All the world can attest to the 
beauty of the black eye or the blue, of raven hair, or locks of Venetian gold, to 
the arch of a brow or the curve of a lip, the poise of a head, or the shapeliness of a 
limb; but no one can exactly say what this one charm (Personal Magnetism) is, 
although every one may feel its influence and know instinctively when they are in 
the presence of a person endowed with it.” 


While the root undoubtedly of Wayne’s military growth was a 
strong inclination, the basis of his efficiency was undoubtedly what 
West Point graduates style “boning,” or close study assisted by acute 
observation, as in the case of the famous Vevenol, or French Protestant 
general in Languedoc, John Cavalier, in the reign of Louis XIV., who, 
as Marshal Villars, his great antagonist, admitted, “ performed actions 
worthy of Cesar.” Speaking of Villars, in one thing he was a type 
of Wayne. It was said of him that a shot could not be fired but that 
young man (Villars) seems to spring up out of the ground. In the 
case of Wayne an almost similar remark was made. “ Where Wayne 
went there was a fight, always. That was his business.” (EK. B. R. 
167.) But is not this characteristic and fact of all enthusiastic soldiers ? 
Wayne’s foil in fighting proclivities was Arnold. With him war was 
an instinct; the atmosphere of battle the breath of his nostrils. 

The Biography of Wayne, from 1775 on, was about equivalent to 
a history of the American Revolution, and even to furnish a clear 
statement of his great services it is necessary to be very concise. 

Turning from these generalizing remarks, it is a pleasant labor to 
enter upon the immediate consideration of a character which is clear 
and consistent, manly and measured throughout by the observance of 
principle. Such was that of Anthony Wayne, the Third Commander 
or General-in-Chief of the Army of the United States, subsequent to 
the establishment of “the present United States government.” 

Wayne sprang from a sturdy ancestry originally located in York- 
shire, England, where the warlike and stalwart Danes furnished so 
large a portion of the blood. At an early age, he crossed over to 
Ireland and settled in Wicklow County, the next south of that in 
which stands the capital city. Farming was his business, but he dis- 
charged several duties and. performed military service, commanding a 
body of dragoons at the Boyne under a royal general, William IILI., 
whom the world is beginning to recognize as one of the three greatest 
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generals who have commanded British Armies; as great in tenacity 
and recuperative power as Marlborough and Wellington were in other 
lines, and equal as a diplomatist even to the former, “the handsome 
Englishman,” who was so exquisite in address, although William was 
as cold as one of his native fogs except on the field of battle, where he 
was all gayety and suavity. Anthony Wayne, grandfather of “ Mad,” 
or rather Bold or Enterprising General Anthony Wayne, sold out in 
Ireland, crossed the ocean, settled in Chester County, Province, or 
Colony, of Pennsylvania, and there purchased an extensive landed 
property. Like his father, Isaac Wayne, the youngest son was a man 
of mark. He was farmer, legislator, and held a commission in a por- 
tion of the forces operating against the Indians; dying, after a long 
and useful life, in 1774, leaving one son, the General, who was born in 
Easttown, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 1st of January, 1745. 


This was a remarkable year, full of wars and rumors of wars, famous for the 
battle of Fontenoy, last day of April; capture of Louisburg, the French Gibraltar 
in America, 17th July; the astonishing campaign of the Pretender, August—De- 
cember (Culloden, however, was fought 16th April, next year, 1746) ; the bombard- 
ment of Genoa by the British fleet, 26th August; three crowning victories of 
Frederic the Great, which compelled the peace at Dresden, 25th December, and 
confirmed the Prussian possession of Silesia, and other very notable events. 


The boyhood and youth of Wayne somewhat justified the expression 
of the mother of Richard III. (iv. 4) as to one of the most unjustly 
vilified of kings, whose character was blasted because, as a courtier to 
a jealous queen, Elizabeth, the granddaughter of Henry VII., who 
overthrew Richard, it was necessary for. Shakespeare to blacken the 
character and claims of the latter, since otherwise the former was a 
rebel and usurper, instead of a deliverer or rightful ruler,— 


* 


“« Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days, frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous.’’ 


And traits are atiributed to Wayne’s school-boy days which charac- 
terized those of Bonaparte, and are sometimes related of other great 
examples of subsequent military renown. He was a wild slip, and his 
uncle, who was a schoolmaster, deemed him incorrigible. A wise 
father, working on his bed-rock, good sense, completely reformed all 
this, so that at eighteen (1763, the year in which the whole world was 
resounding with the fame of the great Frederic’s triumphant close of 
the unexampled Seven Years’ War) Wayne started into life as a land- 
surveyor. The experience acquired in this calling afterwards proved 
of great service in his military career. In 1765 he was sent to Nova 
Scotia as financial agent and land-surveyor, on the recommendation of 
Benjamin Franklin, in the service of a wealthy association, and the 
results of his labors were most satisfactory. In 1766, 25th March, 
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about three months after attaining his majority, he was married in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, to Mary, daughter of Bartholomew Pen- 
rose, an eminent merchant of that city, and the young couple settled 
down on a farm in his native county. For eight years he was engaged 
in husbandry and surveying, filled a number of county offices, and was 
active in politics. In 1774 he was selected as one of the provincial 
deputation to consider the disturbing relations between the Colonies 
and Great Britain, and as a member of the Pennsylvania convention, 
held at Philadelphia, relative to similar important questions. He was 
elected representative from his native county to the Colonial Legisla- 
ture 1774-75, and in the summer of 1775 he was appointed a member 
of the Committee of Safety, which comprised men of national dis- 
tinction. 

While cultivating and plotting land, assisting to make laws, and 
considering matters of more general importance to the country, Wayne 
was devoting every moment he could command to the study of military 
books and drilling all his neighbors whom he could inspire with tastes 
which had characterized his whole previous life, at a time and in a lo- 
cality when any acquaintance with matters pertaining to war was ex- 
ceptional. Remember, the Quaker element was predominant! Such 
preparation, backed by courage, enterprise, and ability, at once brought 
Wayne prominently forward, particularly so as the war-cloud was 
rising and spreading ominously. When the first regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers was organized for service, which many regarded as 
probable, and a forecasting minority as inevitable, Wayne was chosen 
for its colonel. On the 19th of April, 1775, the collision at Lexing- 
ton, so insignificant in itself, so momentous in its effect, converted 
doubts and doubters into doers and deeds. Wisdom on the part of 
King and Parliament might have averted the impending struggle 
which ruined so many excellent Americans and arrayed brother against 
brother, but forbearance was not to influence either side, and it was 
the preparation of men of strong feeling like Wayne that precipitated 
events. About the lst-2d July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and on the 4th promulgated. Even yet war might have 
been avoided, had not the country been filled with fire-brands, many 
strangers to the soil, who corrupted the public sentiment, and, like 
Paine, disseminated their incendiary ideas. It was as bad on the other 
side, but, with common sense, there was no need of war. However, 
the inevitable had given the signal, soldiers became the necessity of 
the hour, and Congress accepted the regiment of which Wayne was the 
colonel, and commissioned him as such. ; 

From the engraved portraits,—in fact, from every representation of 
the general,—which are commonly accepted as likenesses, very little of 
a correct idea can be found of his personal appearance. According to 
the testimony of the family, the only picture of Wayne which is cor- 
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rect was an engraving herewith presented, somewhat resembling the 
stipple style, by Edwin. Instead of being a man of imposing size as 
to height and frame, although not overburdened with flesh, rather- 
wise lithe and wiry, with a sharp nose and eagle expression, Wayne 
was but little above the middle size, rather stout, and had a plump, 
good-natured face. In fact, Edwin’s burin gives him an expression 
which might be styled whole-souled or jolly; what the French would 
style bonhommie, and country people “human.” Undoubtedly he pre- 
sented a striking figure, well set up, and very soldierly, and, on occa- 
sion, when aflame with the fire of battle, wore a very different ex- 
pression from the good-natured outlook which characterizes Edwin’s 
engraving. According to Lewis’s “ Letters on the History of Chester 
County, Appearance of General Wayne,” he “was about the middle 
size, with a fine ruddy countenance, commanding port, and eagle eyes. 
His looks corresponded well with his character, indicating a soul noble, 
ardent, and daring. At this time he was about thirty-two years of age, 
a period of life which, perhaps, as much as any other, blends the 
graces of youth with the majesty of manhood. In his intercourse with 
his officers and men he was affable and agreeable, and had the tact of 
communicating to their bosoms the gallant and chivalrous spirit which 
glowed in ‘his own.” 

A gentleman in his instincts, Wayne was much more attentive to 
dress and equipments and surroundings than almost every other of his 
rank except Washington. His superior, with less attention to detail, 
may have appeared more striking from his size, manner, and position, 
but there was a certain something about Wayne which was just as im- 
posing in its impressiveness of strength and the power of applying it 
instantly. Several officers of Wayne’s rank were elephantine, several 
slouchy, others absolutely coarse and slovenly, one particularly, whe 
did, and could lay no claims to refinement, and another who ought to 
have set an example through the attrition of education and associa- 
tions, and did not, but the contrary. Among them all Wayne carried 
himself like a game-cock, although not, perhaps, exactly in appearance 
trained down to fighting weight; still, always alert like that gallant 
bird and like the breed ever ready for battle. Wayne loved style, and 
carried that style into discipline without being a martinet. He admitted 
as much once, when writing to Washington, declaring in his letter that 
he was so much in favor of an elegant uniform and soldierly appear- 
ance, that he would prefer to risk his life and reputation in an attack 
with the same number of men, clothed and appointed according to 
his ideas, with only a single round and cold steel, than to take them 
into a fight, as they ordinarily appeared, with sixty cartridges in their 
boxes and pouches. 


It was quoted to his credit that Tilly, one of the most famous generals of the 
Thirty Years’ War, was accustomed to say that he preferred a ragged soldier but a 
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bright musket. Wayne held the exact opposite of this. He preferred troops in 
apple-pie order not only as toarms, but uniform, well dressed, well set up, and clean 
clothes, equipments, and weapons. Marmont slapped Wayne approvingly on the 
back, indorsing this opinion in his ‘‘ Esprit des Institutions Militaires.”’ 


It is curious to note how many epithets expressive of character were 
applied to Wayne. The popular voice styled him “ Mad Anthony” ; 
Washington qualified him as “ Prudent,” and the judgment of the com- 
mander-in-chief was admitted as correct by all under whom Wayne 
served. Wayne’s judgment was exquisite. His was an intrepidity 
tempered by the discretion of a man of unshakable resolution. The 
sobriquet “ Dandy Wayne” was undoubtedly owing to his constant 
neatness, cleanliness, and attention to dress. In an army exposed to 
such vicissitudes, rags and dirt and slovenliness were the rule and the 
contrary the rare exception. Among the general officers at the North 
under Washington, towards the end of the war, especially after the 
French came, there was considerable assumption of style, but elsewhere, 
Greene’s letters are the best proof of the absence of it,—so much so, that 
to encounter anything resembling style was almost startling by the con- 
trast. Consequently when Wayne showed himself, looking as nice as 
if he had come out of a bandbox, it is no wonder that the crowd 
regarded such a specimen as a dandy. 

The Indians called him the “ Black Snake,” and after his defeat of 
them in 1793 the “ Wind” or “Tornado.” The epithet “ Black Snake” 
may require some explanation. The writer is well acquainted with the 
reptile. He once encountered a specimen about fourteen feet long, and 
was perhaps fortunate that before he could dismount to attack it, after 
running it down after a long chase on horseback, it took to the bushes 
and went up a tree. A very large one was killed on his place in 1884, 
and a larger one seen. It is the most cunning, the boldest, quickest, 
and most powerful of its kind in this region. It will attack any other 
species and rarely gets the worst of the encounter. It is not venomous, 
but a constrictor, and a large specimen will attack even a man at certain 
seasons and try to throttle him. It will grapple with,a rattlesnake 
and choke it to death, and the slower copperhead would have no chance, 
unless it got in an early blow with its deadly fangs. As to the title of 
the “ Wind,” the Pottawatamie Indians on being asked for an explana- 
tion, replied that “ Wayne was exactly like a hurricane, that drives and 
tears and prostrates everything before it.” 

Americans, repeating to emphasize, are as egregiously deceived as to 
the character as to the appearance of Wayne. The title “Mad An- 
thony” so often applied to him is due to the fallacious judgment of the 
thoughtless masses in their estimation of fearless impetuosity, however 
balanced by discreet discipline. Men who knew nothing of war styled 
Wayne “ Rash,” whereas Washington always intrusted duties to him 
which required the same qualities as those which induced the soldiers of 
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the French Marshal Catinat to style him “ Father Thoughtful,” or 
“ Our Father the embodiment of thought for us.” To stand or to hold, 
Wayne was like a barrier of ice anchored to a rocky bed ; to attack or 
assault, he was like that congelation converted into an irresistible tor- 
rent. On the defensive he was discreet although intrepid, in the aggres- 
sive intrepid and fiery, but always an exemplification of common sense : 
everywhere, in business, politics, negotiation, and war, a man of com- 
mon sense, as Wellington styles it, that most uncommon kind of sense. 
There was an absolute squareness about Wayne which rendered it im- 
possible for him to be untrue to himself, to others, or to any right thing. 

Remarks such as these seem something like a fitting preface to a 
more detailed consideration of Wayne’s feats in arms. His birth and 
growth, his preparation for the influential part he was destined to play 
in the time “which tried men’s souls,” and the development of a 
career, personal and public, civil and military, present one of the best 
examples on record, clear and consistent, to the American youth of 
what a patriotic citizen should be and what a patriotic soldier and 
leader actually was. 

Wayne, as stated, was born Ist January, 1745. Consequently, in 
1775, when in the space of six weeks he was able to organize a vol- 
unteer regiment having more the appearance of a veteran than of a 
militia corps, he was only thirty. From that date until 1796, about 
twenty years, he may be said to have been actively engaged in military 
duties, of which nearly one-half the time was constantly in the field 
and mostly in the presence of an enemy. Early in January, 1776, 
Congress commissioned Wayne as colonel, and accepted his as one of 
the four regiments constituting the quota of Pennsylvania, and he was 
sent to reinforce the Northern army, marched to Canada, and about 
the last of June, 1776, on his arrival, was assigned to Thomas’s brigade, 
which was stationed at the mouth of the river Sorel. 

Never was a body of men, styled an army, worse handled, treated, 
and administered than the American force in Canada. It had hard 
work enough to hold its own against the enemy, but a much harder 
time against disease and want. Death in the most loathsome form 
almost reigned in it. Before Wayne joined it it had five chiefs,—1, 
Schuyler from illness was unable to take the field; 2, Montgomery 
was killed before Quebec, 31st December, 1775 ; 3, John Thomas died 
of the smallpox, which was more than decimating his troops; 4, dur- 
ing an interregnum of four days William Thompson, an Irishman born, 
exercised command ; and, 5, John Sullivan succeeded him simply to 
bring off what could be extricated. The whole campaign or opera- 
tion was about as miserable a failure as any on record, and one man had 
rendered it abortive,—Carlton, afterwards Lord Dorchester. 

Here it is impossible to refrain from a few remarks about John 
Thomas. He was imbued with a spirit of military insight. As 
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usual, the credit of everything brilliant which was done when Wash- 
ington was in the neighborhood, went to swell his traditional reputa- 
tion, in the same way that the expression “ unconditional surrender” of 
Fort Donelson, which belongs to C. F. Smith, became “the broad- 
stone of honor” on which the mythical magnitude of Grant was built 
up. During the siege of Boston, in 1776, Thomas lay with his brigade 
on the Roxbury side in closest propinquity to the British pickets. He 
it was whose instinctive engineering saw the key-point of the situation, 
in the same way that Bonaparte’s reputation springs from his percep- 
tion of a similar position before Toulon; as Warren recognized that 
the key-point to the battle of Gettysburg were the Round Tops; as 
Sickles had seen and as Hooker could not see that Hazel Grove was 
the strong feature of the battle-field of Chancellorsville, and just as 
the same officer, Sickles, recognized the importance of an advance in 
echelon to the Peach Orchard at Gettysburg, which decision saved the 
Union position, the three days’ battle, the North, and the cause. 

Thomas conveyed his suggestions to Washington, and was allowed 
to carry out his ideas. “On the evening of 4th March, 1776, with three 
thousand men and intrenching tools, he took possession of Dorchester 
Heights, and, before dawn, formidable works had been thrown up. 
This strategic movement caused the British to evacuate the town” 
within two weeks. 

The pretentiousness and self-assertion of New Englanders is pretty 
hard to put up with, but justice must be done in sifting out those who 
had solid worth among them, and John Thomas was one. 

Wayne reached Canada late in June, 1776, and was at once pushed 
to the front at Point du Lac. They were encountered by the dis- 
tinguished Light Infantry General Fraser, killed at Saratoga, and by 
him defeated. The ranking officer, Thompson, an Irishman, was cap- 
tured, and St. Clair, a Scotchman born, next in rank, having been dis- 
abled, the command devolved upon Wayne, and although severely 
wounded himself, he effected the withdrawal of his troops most credit- 
ably. In June, Sullivan was superseded by the magniloquent Gates 
after the retreat of the Americans had got back to Crown Point, so that 
actually in about six months the Army of Canada had had six com- 
manders, the first, the most sagacious; the second, the most brilliant ; 
the third, the most militarily able; the fourth, the most unfortunate ; 
the fifth, the most unsatisfactory ; and the sixth, the wearer of other 
men’s laurels and the loser when left to himself of even his usurped 
honors. 

Schuyler, the first, superseded then in 1776 as in 1777 by the weak, 
in all senses, Gates, was a man of a very high order of general ability, 
which made him a fit leader for the time, but it does not follow in every 
ease that the possession of such gifts alone make any man a great 
general, however much they assist in doing so. 
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In January, 1777, Wayne was created Brigadier-General and invested 
with the command of Ticonderoga, a position of which the value was 
then as much overestimated as Harper’s Ferry in 1862 and 1863, and 
with the same results. 

At his own earnest and repeated solicitations, based doubtless on his 
own perception of the fictitious value placed upon “ Old Ti,” and that 
he would be expected to do there what no mortal man could accomplish, 
—as was exactly proved in 1777,—Wayne was ordered to join Wash- 
ington. 

The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, in his oration at the Centennial Paoli 
celebration, seems to imply that Washington was always desirous of 
having Wayne near him. Unfortunately, many of the Wayne papers 
have been burned or disappeared, and thus, as in too many other similar 
cases, information of inestimable value has been wantonly destroyed or 
perished through carelessness or worse. 

On his arrival at headquarters in New Jersey, 15th May, 1776, Wayne 
was immediately placed at the head of a brigade, “which,” as Wash- 
ington remarked on the occasion, “ could not fail under his direction to 
be soon and greatly distinguished.” Wayne left the shores of Lake 
Champlain to the regret of all, as was proved by an unanimous testi- 
monial, and was received by Washington with a welcome afterwards 
fully justified. 

In treating of the operations in New Jersey and in order to com- 
prehend why the English with all their preponderating strength ac- 
complished so little there,—little or nothing indeed,—it is necessary 
to study the topography of the country. The flat lands traversed by 
the roads from New York to Philadelphia are flanked all the way from 
the Passaic to the Delaware by abrupt heights, which serve as ramparts 
to Washington’s central position at Morristown. This and coterminous 
districts, thus bulwarked, could supply such a small army as that at the 
disposal of Congress, and troops that were adroit marksmen, under such 
leaders as Wayne, could readily defend the passes and make sorties into 
the lowlands. In fact, the Morristown district was to Middle New 
Jersey exactly what Bohemia is to Central Europe, a vast bastion, as 
important in its influence as the difficult region of Virginia in which 
the Army of the Potomac had to operate for four years. To judge cor- 
rectly of any military enterprise or battle it is absolutely essential to 
know the country and field, and without such knowledge, deductions 
and presentations are simply guesswork or a repetition of thrice-told 
tales. 

It has been truly said that to present a full statement of the military 
services of Wayne would be almost equivalent to writing a complete 
History of the Revolutionary War, and to do him full justice would be 
an equally onerous but a far more grateful task. He fought from be- 
yond our northernmost frontier on the St. Lawrence to our utmost 
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southern border on the St. Mary’s. What Wayne could do and what 
he could not do is one of the unsolved and insoluble problems. No 
one can deny that he always did well whatever was given him to do. 
He solved quickly and successfully every problem set for him by others 
or by himself. He might have done greatly in the highest command 
and on the most extensive fields, but to him in, and on, such, might then 
have been applied the French remark, that he who shines like a sun in 
the second rank may be suddenly extinguished like a meteor in the 
first. 

The writer has often been compelled to remark that he has never 
had time to prepare himself thoroughly for such an exhibit as this, nor 
space sufficient to display the information collected, consequently the 
ground must be often traversed with seven-leagued boots, not walked 
over in ordinary shoes. 

During the summer campaign in New Jersey of 1777, Wayne and 
Morgan bore off the honors. The next affair of importance was the 
battle on the Brandywine. 

On this oceasion, when Howe and Cornwallis had moved off to the 
left with nine thousand (some accounts stretch it to thirteen thousand ; 
Howe says he had only fourteen thousand all told) excellent troops, 
Knyphausen was left with the right of the British Army, comprising 
about five thousand men, to take care of himself. On this occasion 
Wayne was opposed to this veteran, and charged with the defense of 
Chad’s Ford. A great deal has been written in praise of the bravery 
and steadiness exhibited by the Hessians and British in their attack at 
this point, but however much they merit it, Wayne deserved full as much 
for his courage, constancy, fortitude, and fidelity in the discharge of his 
duty, endeavoring to arrest their advance. It is one of the traditions of 
this conflict that Howe greatly understated his losses on the Brandy- 
wine, and that it was these unexpected and excessive losses were the real 
cause why he did not pursue more vigorously. If this be so, the more 
honor to Wayne, for it was in front of him that comparatively the most 
serious British casualties occurred. On the other hand, it is held by com- 
petent judges that Washington, after his defeat on the Brandywine, was 
in the worst position he was to occupy during the whole war; that after 
Long Island, he had not been in so bad a hole, nay, even before Tren- 
ton. Major-General du Portail wrote, towards the close of 1777, to the 
French War-Minister, Chevalier de St. Germain, that if Howe had 
profited by his advantages after his victory on the Brandywine, there 
would have been no question further of Washington’s army,—i.e., it 
would have been disposed of at once for good and all. (LorpD Manon, 
vii., Appendix xxxvi.) It was not until the sun had nearly set and 
all had gone to wreck elsewhere, that Wayne thought it prudent to 
withdraw. 

It is next to impossible to discuss with precision the military opera- 
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tions of the Revolution, because the accounts of either side are so 
diametrically opposite. The British successful, as they were, in seventy- 
five per cent. of the collisions, ought to have been so in all, from the 
superiority of their troops and findings, and would have been so had it 
not been for the terrible indolence of their generals-in-chief, and the 
mad presumption of some of their subordinates, such as Tarleton at the 
Cowpens, and Ferguson at King’s Mountain—an excess of courage, 
combined with contempt of adversaries, too often deemed unworthy 
the consideration and arms of professionals, but in their own peculiar 
tactics especially dangerous. That the British were ever beaten in the 
open field was due to the few American leaders like Wayne. Had 
there been a brilliant general on the spot, on the right, Brandywine 
need not have been such an utter defeat, but a battle like Sheriffmuir 
or Dumblane, 13th November, 1715, where the Royal troops were 
victorious on one wing and the Rebels in the opposite direction, 
although the moral effect inured to the benefit of the loyal side. If, 
when Cornwallis made the wide circuit, as “ Stonewall” Jackson did at 
Chancellorsville, leaving Knyphausen at Chad’s Ford with inferior 
forces, an audacious counter-blow might have ruined the British right 
and given a totally different complexion to the grand result. Unfor- 
tunately, an American general, who seemed to be always quarreling 
when he ought to be doing, paralyzed the American right when it 
ought to have been alert and active. Thus both of the British wings 
were allowed to carry out the concerted plan, and utter defeat was the 
result to the Americans. Had Wayne been on the right he would not 
have allowed Cornwallis to get across the stream and establish his lines 
without let or hindrance. At the Brandywine, Wayne, as Senior Brig- 
adier, took Major-General Lincoln’s place, and after Washington rode 
away to the right to Sullivan and Greene’s grand division, near Bir-* 
mingham Meeting-House, Wayne was in full command of the Ameri- 
can left at Chad’s Ford. 

A very able general, of great and acknowledged strategical ability, 
says that the Americans would have been ruined if they had attempted 
to counter upon Knyphausen, when Cornwallis marched away to the left, 
exactly as “Stonewall” Jackson did at Chancellorsville, as Ziethen had 
done at Torgau, as Lee should have done at Gettysburg. No one will 
question that if Hooker had been a general who could “ play chess blind- 
fold,” or if Daun had had any audacious snap in him, the result might 
have been ruinous to the flanking column or to the troops left behind. 
Sickles prevented Lee from any move like that of Cornwallis, by grap- 
pling with Longstreet at the Peach Orchard, and holding him so that 
he could not at Gettysburg take the Union army in flank and in re- 
verse. 

In the strange incipient action which occurred near the Warren 
Tavern, 16th September, 1777, which was terminated by a deluge of 
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rain, such as put an end to the decisive engagement at Ox Hill or 
Chantilly, 2d September, 1862; on this, as on other occasions already 
mentioned, Wayne was assigned to the post of honor, that of leading 
the American attack ; a service he performed with the gallantry now 
become habitual to himself and the division he commanded. 

These considerations have now reached the point in the career of 
Wayne, the only one for which he was blamed and for which he is 
nevertheless blameless,—the Affair or Massacre of Paoli.? 


? AFFAIR AT PAOLI, 20-21st SEPTEMBER, 1777.—I. The address of Judge Futhey 
at the Centennial Anniversary Celebration is a very complete, and, upon the whole, 
fair and exact account of the affair. (See also Pennsylvania Magazine, article Paoli, 
Centennial Year, 1877.) The operations previous to the affair are well sketched, and 
the lines of march and position carefully pointed out. Being on the ground, it, of 
course, was easily comprehended by the hearers, but is somewhat obscure to persons 
not familiar with the several localities. The Chester and Lancaster valley extending 
from the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill, is from three to five miles wide, is now, 
and was at that time, highly cultivated, and one of the richest agricultural districts 
in the country. The hills, which bound it north and south, are not more than two 
hundred feet high, terminate rather abruptly on the south side at some points to- 
wards the valley, but are almost everywhere easily passable. The southern hill is 
a slate-stone ridge, sloping gradually towards the south. The country south, a rich 
soil, rolling and hilly, is now and was at that time highly cultivated. The soil on 
the ridge is now poor and stony, and was probably at that time heavily timbered 
and covered by underbrush. The valley was traversed from east to west by what is 
known as the Swedes’ Ford Road. The ridge was crossed by what was then called 
the old Lancaster Road. These roads, from Downingtown to Harrollsville, are par- 
allel, and only from one-half to three-quarters of a mile apart. The British forces 
were encamped at or near Harrollsville. Downingtown was west of the American 
army. The ridge is and was crossed by a number of lanes, roads, ravines, all pass- 
able for horse and foot. "Wayne was encamped south of the Warren Tavern. His 
troops were bivouacked, not in tents, but in temporary huts, roofed with bushes. :The 
surrounding population was divided in sentiment, the Welsh and Irish being strongly 
Whig, the Quakers Tory,—i.e., loyal. The Wayne mansion, in a direct line, is not 
more than two miles east from the site of the action and about half a mile from the 
Paoli. Nothing but lanes and paths lead directly to the encampment. Wayne was 
acquainted with every inch of the ground. The position was well chosen, and but 
for treachery would not have been made known to the enemy. 

‘‘ Wayne had pickets and vedettes and sentinels on all the approaches and along 
the two main roads leading from the position or hutted camp towards the enemy. 
How far they extended is nowhere stated. For reasons hereafter given, they did 
not extend on the Lancaster Road as far as the Paoli Tavern, nor on the Swedes’ Ford 
Road much beyond the Valley Store. Between the Warren and Paoli there is a 
cross-road connecting the two. On this road, about two hundred yards from Swedes’ 
Ford Road, in advance of the Valley Store, there was, and is still standing, a farm- 
house of the best kind, in which the headquarters of the picket-guard was stationed. 
Tradition says that they were drinking and carousing. The officer appears to have per- 
formed his duty badly, for Grey’s column passed near here without his being aware 
of its existence, and Musgrave’s, which marched to the Paoli, was not more than a 
mile in front of him. "Wayne was on the alert, and posted the additional vedettes 
judiciously, as he was very near the enemy, with the design of making a sudden 
attack when the enemy moved. He probably did not care to post any vedettes near 
or in advance of the Paoli. The troops were for the most part formed. Wayne 
was on the ground, took best measures, and acted vigorously. He brought off nearly 
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It seems unaccountable that the individual, Colonel Richard 
Humpton, upon whose accusation Wayne was brought before a court, 
was the very man whose misconduct and disobedience occasioned the 
disaster, which, although unfortunate, was and is so exaggerated that, 


all of his material, ete. And in some of the editions of the work I send you isa 
sketch by a British officer who was in the action, showing the line of march and 
positions of the vedettes, etc. In that he marks Musgrave’s division as halting at 
the Paoli. . 

II. ‘* Wayne was posted in this position in order to move and attack the enemy’s 
rear and right flank when they commenced to march towards Philadelphia. He was 
waiting for Smallwood to join him with the Maryland militia, when he would doubt- 
less have moved to a position in front of the Paoli. During the 19th and 20th he visited 
his home or residence, and left a part of his uniform there. So well were the enemy 
informed, that they knew of these visits, and at the very time of the attack a party 
was sent to his house to capture him, thinking he might be there, but he made only 
passing visits, when returning from reconnoitring the enemy’s position. This party 
was doubtless sent by Musgrave from the Paoli. Its visit was very hasty, but it 
went over the whole of the house. Coming to a large room (one over the parlor), 
the officers found there a large number of children from the neighborhood, sent 
there for safety. Surprised at the number, the officer remarked that ‘ the General 
had a d—d fine crop of young rebels coming on.’ Mrs. Wayne had directed the 
servant to prepare a supper for the party, but the officer declined, saying that his 
orders were to seize the General, but not to disturb anything. He was evidently 
very. anxious to get through the business as rapidly as possible. He had reasons, 
doubtless, for. his course, which may be conjecture, but not otherwise known.” [The 
whole detachment were not only courteous but forbearing ; and on this, as on simi- 
lar occasions, the British behaved not only politely but kindly, evincing none of the 
cruelty charged upon them. ] 

‘‘ The attacking party was divided into two parts, marching by two roads, with 
the design that Grey’s should gain Wayne’s left and rear, drive him down the Lan- 
caster Road, where he would fall into Musgrave’s hands, be routed and ruined. The 
officer who visited Wayne’s house probably was anxious to get back to the Paoli to 
be in time to participate in the affair. General Howe says in his report that they 
attacked Wayne’s left. This was not so. The ravine through which they de- 
beuched comes out upon his right, and they were there and then met by the troops 
which Wayne took to resist the attack and gain time to retreat. Wayne fell back only 
about four hundred yards, reformed, and was not attacked or followed beyond that. 
The orders of General Grey were to rely on the bayonet and sabre, §@> not to fire 
upon any that did not fire upon them, as serious consequences might result there- 
from to his own troops. (See note on Stony Point.) This order was precautionary, 
and clearly implies that he looked for the co-operation of Musgrave’s column, and 
did not wish to fire into his own friends. 

‘“‘The English were satisfied with their success in dispersing their adversaries, 
and said nothing about the failure to obtain all that they expected. The attack was 
well planned and well executed. They failed to gain Wayne’s rear and left, and 
did not gather many trophies. But, for the purpose of gaining the left, they would 
have taken the cross-road before mentioned, whereas they came up a path or ravine, 
and had they done so they would have joined Musgrave’s party, which was not en- 
gaged. Washington’s design against the British rear and trains was defeated, and 
on that account, the failure of his plan, but little attention was given to the affair. 
Wayne, being near his home, probably did not write to them about it. The whole 
movement and management, when carefully investigated, reflects the highest credit 
on the skill and daring of Wayne. Wayne’s defense is clear, truthful, and to the 
point. He was the same man then as at Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, James 
River, Yorktown, and Savannah.’’ [Colonel Richard Humpton, who was chiefly 
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in spite of the proven facts and developments consistent and more and 
more favorable, public opinion has never been set right. Washington 
had dispatched Wayne to watch the enemy, and when reinforced by 
Smallwood with the Maryland militia, to cut off the British baggage 


to blame for the Paoli Disaster, and yet preferred charges against Wayne, was an 
Englishman, from Yorkshire, the original home-county of the Wayne family, and 
had been a captain in the British army. He was one of the many foreign born who 
helped on the Revolution, which, without them, and left to American hands and 
hearts alone, might have been prevented or postponed until a peaceable settlement 
could have been effected. ] 

Wayne has been greatly blamed by unmilitary and uninformed critics for the 
Paoli massacre, and the British General Grey has been equally abused for having 
perpetrated what is styled a massacre. In the first place, Wayne, personally, is 
altogether blameless for what unhappily occurred. Had his orders been obeyed, and 
his dispositions observed, there would have been no massacre, no disaster, no loss of 
any moment. The British surprise would have miscarried. Abuse of Grey, on the 
other hand, is more than unjust ; it is positively ridiculous. Night attacks are almost 
invariably little else than slaughters. “‘ War means killing,’’ and men who call them- 
selves soldiers, who neglect the most ordinary precautions, have no right to whine 
or howl if they wake up with a bayonet in their bodies. It has been often observed 
that any general, however able, may be defeated ; but that no general is excusable 
who allows himse}f to be surprised. Turenne, when he permitted himself to be so 
completely caught napping, as he was by Mercy at Mariendahl, had no right to feel 
aggrieved when Mazarin sent Condé to supersede him, and when public opinion 
attributed the glories of Freiburg and Allersheim to Condé and not to him. Fred- 
eric the Great permitted Daun to surprise him at Hochkirch, and paid very dearly 
for it. He gathered himself together magnificently, but he would not have par- 
doned a like remissness in any of his lieutenants. 

It seems impossible to explain how the Americans, a brave people, can con- 
tinue to keep up a whine over the killing of a few men through a surprise by an 
enemy at night. What! is it supposable that assailants of any nation or creed, who 
make an onfall or camisado at night, or plant an ambuscade, are going to handle 
their foes with gloved hands? Do they expect an enemy to awaken their oppo- 
nents, politely request them to get up and dress, assume their arms, and fight it out 
on equal terms? Such a course would be equivalent to throwing away all the advan- 
tages of a surprise, which had required so much ability and exertion to effect, or, in 
case of an ambuscade, on the same humanitarian principle that the troops in ambush 
should courteously notify their enemy of it, and inform them that they are march- 
ing intoatrap. ‘‘ War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it.’ War is stratagem or 
trickery, and you cannot make it honest. War means killing, or else it becomes 
transmuted into one of those bloodless engagements which centuries ago rendered 
battles between different bodies of mercenaries in Italy encounters, which lasted for 
hours and sometimes for a day, in which the combatants were so careful of them- 
selves and of each other, thinking only of taking prisoners to profit by their ran- 
soms, that nobody was killed, unless some one fell off his horse and was trampled to 
death by accident, er, cased in steel, was smothered by the dust and heat. The 
Americans exulted in their triumph at King Mountain in 1780, in which they did 
not stand a single charge, but took to the trees, and shot down their loyal Provin- 
cial brethren like game ina battue. Such talk is worse than cant; it is simply 
worthy of a Tartuffe or a Mawworm,—exemplars of ultra hypocrisy. General Grey 
was a very active, able, adroit, and audacious leader. He planned well, and exe- 
cuted even better. He was the grandfather of Earl Grey, the British Prime Min- 
ister, and belonged to an intrepid and intelligent race. Every one in the United 
States threw up their hats over Lee’s surprise of Paulus Hook in 1779, and claimed 
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and hospital trains. The commander-in-chief on the 19th, the day 
before the surprise, was at Reading Furnace, and at Pottstown or 
Pottsgrove the day after, not over seventeen miles distant. The prom- 
ised support did not arrive; the enemy were better served with spies 
than the Americans, and Grey was one of the boldest, promptest, and 
most enterprising of the British brigadiers. Had Colonel Humpton, 
Wayne’s second in command, obeyed the repeated injunctions and 
orders of his superiors, little loss would have been suffered. Hump- 
ton’s effrontery, in seeking to conceal his own guilt by preferring 
charges against Wayne, has never been surpassed and is unsurpassable. 
It was superlative cheek. Wayne’s exhibit before the court, for the term 
defense should not be applied to it, was as clear as his military conduct 
had always been, unsullied, and he was declared not only free but free 
from the slightest blame or any fault whatsoever. The trial was con- 
cluded with a judgment most honorable not only as an acquittal and a 
vindication, and the court complimented him for what he had done and 
praised his conduct throughout highly. Were it for not the erroneous 
opinion that has become concreted into a general adverse verdict, a 
simple statement of the facts would show that the affair was as credit- 
able to Wayne’s military instincts and resolute promptness as any in 
which he was engaged. 

Next in order of events comes the engagement of Germantown. 
In this attempt at a surprise, Washington divided his forces into 
two columns. The right, according to General Armstrong, but more 
properly the centre, comprised the divisions under Sullivan and Wayne 
with Conway’s brigade in support. These were destined to attack the 
enemy’s left flank of the right wing,—although these terms, right and 
left, are not borne out by the most detailed and trustworthy battle-plan, 


it as the most gallant affair of the war, and would have shouted the louder the more 
he killed or disposed of the enemy. Unfortunately for his glory, he could not hold 
his conquest. On the other hand, again, Ferguson’s surprise at Egg Harbor in 1779, 
when Pulaski’s Legion came to grief, was execrated as a barbarous deed. The fact 
is, a people in a certain condition of development are color-blind as to their own 
shortcomings, to the beams in their own eyes, while they possess a clearness of vis- 
ion perfectly astonishing as to the motes in the optics of their opponents. I have 
learned from experience, especially a lifelong study of the Thirty Years’ War, that 
there are two sides to every question, and that, discounting prejudices, partialities, 
and motives, that side is correct in favor of which the probabilities rank up numer- 
ously, strongly, and strongly on even front, and keep their places with determina- 
tion. Neither is tradition to be despised if it is corroborated by historical data. It 
is often, if no more, a very valuable indication, and, if followed up and substan- 
tiated in degree, may prove a most trustworthy guide-post to the truth. Of itself it 
amounts to very little. Unsupported, it is too frequently not only worthless, but 
utterly fallacious. It is a proof that something once happened, but how, where, 
with what results, it furnishes of ‘itself no data worthy of the attention of the phi- 
losopher. Samuel Sharpe, in his ‘‘History of Egypt,’’ London, 1852, i. 7, 8, has 
some lucid and valuable remarks on the value of Tradition, ‘Slight and scattered 
hints, which some minds seize upon as treasures and others overlook as worthless, 
but which the historian can neither safely lean upon nor yet wholly fling from him.” 
Vou. XIV.—No. 3. 21 
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—for British centre would seem to be much more correct. In this 
quarter, on the road from Philadelphia to Chestnut Hill, occurred the 
famous episode of the Chew House. The British Colonel Musgrave’s 
occupation of this building, whatever argument may be adduced to the 
contrary, was as fatal to the American success here as a similar utili- 
zation of the brick house there, at Eutaw Springs, was to Greene in 
the battle, so styled, in South Carolina in 1781. Greene was in full 
career of triumph when the Loyal New York Volunteers threw them- 
selves into the mansion, and converted Greene’s prospective victory 
into actual defeat. General Armstrong says that the battle of German- 
town bore an aspect favorable to the American arms, and even gave 
promise of eventual success, wntil Fortune changed sides, and, as she 
generally does, took part with the strongest. This opinion about 
Fortune has been common to a number of distinguished generals, 
among these Alba, Wallenstein, and Bonaparte. It is the comfortable 
method of shifting the responsibility of mortals upon a mythical deity. 
Washington had the good sense to acknowledge his errors and in the 
same way his double connection, Robert E. Lee, about eighty-six 
years afterward, was compelled to confess his blunders at Gettysburg. 
Wayne, ever the foremost in attack, was here in consonance with his 
character last in retreat. He was to Washington at Germantown what 
Ney was to be to Napoleon during the retreat from Moscow. He 
seized a height near White Marsh Church, established a battery upon 
it, checked the British, and enabled the exhausted Americans to escape. 
(Sparks, iv. 33.) 

In March, 1778, Wayne, by his dexterity and enterprise, did very 
much to supply the American camp with horses, cattle, and supplies, 
and again won the encomiums of the cold commander-in-chief, so 
chary, in general, of praise. The army felt and acknowledged Wayne’s 
services. When Clinton abandoned Philadelphia and retreated upon 
New York, dragging along with him a baggage-train stretching out 
nearly twelve miles in length, several councils of war were held as to 
the feasibility of attacking them, the withdrawing British. On every 
discussion of the kind Wayne dissented, believing that circumstances 
should govern in every case; that is to say, govern in every case, no 
general rule being applicable. He was for fighting at any favoring 
opportunity, realizing the expression of him in 1776, in Canada: 
“ Where Wayne went there was a fight always; that was his business.” 
Wayne, like Alaric, was “always wearying for a fight with some 
enemy.” 

Until within a few years it has been considered a sort of sacrilege 
to entertain the idea that Washington could make a mistake. He made 
a great many, and he blundered at Monmouth. The excellence of his 
troops, made soldiers, almost veterans, by Steuben’s discipline, during 
the previous winter,—just as raw whisky is now, by modern science, 
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converted in a short space of time into liquor presenting all the char- 
acteristics conferred by time,—and by the devotion of a few subordi- 
nates, pre-eminently Wayne, to whom the cold Washington conceded 
the glory of the day. 

Sir Henry Clinton shone on this occasion. On the battle-field he 
was a gallant commander and a noble soldier. Elsewhere he lacked 
backbone. His predecessor, Howe, had been indolence incarnate ; 
Clinton was always irresolution. Clinton handled his men elegantly. 
It was only after the former encountered almost insuperable natural 
obstacles and Wayne worked in, that Clinton withdrew, checked, not 
defeated, except where Wayne fought. 

In the attack as on the defense; on every field; on all occasions; 
Wayne was ever the same. At Ticonderoga in 1776, in New Jersey 
in the same year, on the Brandywine and at Germantown in 1777, at 
Monmouth in 1778, in Georgia and in South Carolina in 1782, Wayne 
did much more than his share. Had all performed their duty as he 
did his, the Brandywine might, Germantown would, and Monmouth 
undoubtedly could have had different results. Before Monmouth, he 
and Cadwalader were the only two of the Council of War who voted 
for unconditional fight; he it was stopped the British attack, and if 
the rest had shown as much alacrity, resolution, and dash as Wayne 
exhibited, this field, on which the American regular received his Bap- 
tism of Fire, would not have remained a battle among the immediately 
indecisive, however morally decisive, but would rank among the few 
battles in which the admirable British infantry, at whose fewness the 
French marshal, Bugeaud, says the world has cause to rejoice, were posi- 
tively beaten at their own weapons, and compelled to cede the place of 
honor to their transatlantic brothers, whom, as soldiers, they had hitherto 
held in professional contempt. Steuben, who first made the Americah 
regulars, spoke in the highest terms of the genius of the Americans for 
warfare, complimenting their intelligence, and allowing that the people 
of certain States made “ the best troops in the world.” 

It is very easy to charge Charles Lee with treason at Monmouth, 
and perhaps with the feeling and prejudice of the time to prove him 
so, but the fact is, the morning attack on Clinton was at loose ends, 
badly planned, worse managed, and resulted in a panic which was best 
and truly expressed by “We are flying from a shadow.” 


‘So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Between the mountains and the [summer] sea.’’ 


The British counter-blow, in response to the striking out of the 
Americans, was heavy and well delivered. It was admirably stopped 
and returned in kind by Washington, but the clinched fist which 
struck such a stunner was Wayne, and justly did the Commander-in- 
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Chief give him the credit, to keep up the metaphor, of the mill or day. 
Wayne’s brigade behaved like veterans, and himself like a hero.® As 
soon as Clinton could gather himself up he fell back like a brave sol- 
dier, and resumed his retreat leisurely. Had the Americans really 
gained a victory or taken advantage of what they claimed it might 
have been a victory, but as Clinton accomplished all he intended and 
brought off his immense trains intact, which was all he desired to do, 
undoubtedly, he deserved the praise awarded by the best of critics, that 
his operation as a retreat in the face of superior numbers was a great 
success. Had Morgan worked in, and had all done their duty in any 
degree as Wayne set the example, Clinton might have experienced a 
disaster. The result to Clinton was an Antietam no more. McClellan 
did not press or pursue. Lee got out of the scrape handsomely, luckily. 


’ Taking the title of “ Hzro,”’ in the real and the Dictionary sense of the word, 
‘a man of distinguished valor, intrepidity, or enterprise in danger,’’ I regard Geb- 
hard Leberecht von Bliicher as one of the greatest heroes who has ever ‘seta battle 
in array ;’’ and, in his fire and force, Wayne was to the First American War for Inde- 
pendence, 1775-1783, exactly what Blicher was to the War of Liberation in Europe, 
1793-1815. In the commencement of the great Prussian’s service, he was several 
times placed in the position of Wayne at Green Spring, and he behaved precisely in 
the same decided manner. By the way, it is not so certain but that Sickles evinced 
the same spirit at Hazel Grove (Chancellorsville) and at the Peach Orchard (Get- 
tysburg); Tauenzein certainly did so at Blackenfelde (Gross Beeren), 28d August, 
1818, and again at Dennewitz, 6th September, 1813. In both cases, the Frenchman 
Bernadotte, Tauenzein’s superior, was about of as much service to him as Lafayette 
was to Wayne. The example Blicher set for his Prussian and Russian associates 
and subordinates, converted them into imitators of his enterprise and tenacity, 
and the conduct of Wayne made those who were slack, energetic; those who were 
slouchy, alert; and those who were faint-hearted, stout. Goethe wrote five lines 
expressive of the character of Blicher, which exactly apply to Wayne: 


In waiting, [hesitations] and fighting, In Harren und Krieg, 
Amid shock and in victory, In Sturz und Sieg, 
Always self-possessed and great, Bewusst und gross! 
Thus he tore us [triumphantly] So riss er uns 

Free from the [tyrant] enemy. Vom Feinde los! 


Montesquieu, philosophizing upon the marvelous achievements and extraor- 
dinary career of John Cavalier, propounds the question whether the young hero 
would have been able to play with equal ability a grander part upon a vaster stage. 
The same idea is suggested-in considering the military career of Wayne, whose 
brigade when complete hardly ever equaled a regiment of two full battalions, and 
what was styled a division, or what is considered a Major-General’s command, 
during the Revolution, seldom amounted to over from twelve hundred to two thou- 
sand men, if as many. Even Cornwallis, a Lieutenant-General, won his greatest 
victories with what during our last great war would have been regarded as by no 
means a strong brigade. Wayne’s excellence consists in the even tenor of unbroken 
success due to himself,—a chain of victories, with no weak links. Even Paoli was, 
not a fleck upon his escutcheon, and he did not, even looking at it in its worst light, 
experience a disaster anything like that of Turenne at Mergentheim or Mariendal,— 
a surprise, indeed,—or of Grant and Sherman at Shiloh, and he never made the mis- 
takes like Napoleon on various occasions. A man must be judged by the even tenor 
of his whole life. 
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No battle, or even pitched battle,—if any one elects to class it as such,—has ever 
been so misrepresented or misunderstood as that of Freehold, or Monmouth Court- 
House. Battle, in the real sense of the word, it was Not. It was more properly an 
Affair of a Rear-guard. Magnified as it was as to the mere fighting, it could scarcely 
be too magnified as to its moral results. Clinton’s intended retreat, although emi- 
nently well conducted. and satisfactory, became in popular opinion a magnificent 
victory for Washington, whereas Clinton fought simply to cover his long caravan 
of vehicles, and he did so perfectly. He fought only so long as he chose, and fought 
well while he did fight. Had his whole army stood to arms instead of only half of 
it, the result would most likely have been an elegant victory for Clinton, whereas, 
as things turned out, it only disgraced Lee, glorified Washington, made the Amer- 
ican regular, indorsed Steuben’s discipline, and transmuted Wayne from a simple 
first-class subordinate into an absolute hero. So goes the world, and such is the 
Irony of Fate. 


About the middle of the summer of 1779, Washington organized a 
corps of light infantry, to the command of which he assigned a leader 
(Wayne) worthy of these picked troops and of the services expected 


from them. 
Stony Point,‘ at the southern entrance of the highlands of the Hud- 


*Stony Poinr.—‘‘ Very few remarks will be added in regard to Stony Point, 
as there have been several very complete accounts of the affair published, viz., 
‘ Dawson’ and ‘ The Centennial Celebration.’ 

‘‘Two or three years ago I visited Stony Point, and went over the Peninsula, 
and reconnoitred the surrounding country. An old farm-house, about two miles in 
rear, was pointed out to me as the place of Wayne’s headquarters. The Point is 
separated from the mainland by a deep ravine or opening, which has the appearance 
as if the river had once forced its way through the depression, leaving on the main- 
land, to the west, a high cliff, extending from two to three miles, and, to the east, 
the isolated Point. The side of the cliff, and that of the Point looking towards the 
mainland, are very steep and precipitous. The ground slopes away gradually back 
from the cliff, and the opposing cliff falls away abruptly towards the middle of the 
Point, giving the Point the appearance of a saddle. After the capture, the works 
were dismantled, and on its being again reoccupied, the Point was refortified by the 
English. The remains of the works now visible probably belong to the last occupa- 
tion. How and in what manner these works differed from those when Wayne cap- 
tured them is nowhere stated. As the object of the English was to command the 
river, and protect themselves from a land attack, it is probable that the principal 
works were on the land side. As no serious attack was to be expected on the river 
front, probably only a water-battery faced the river, with guns, but a small guard, 
as the garrison was weak, only about six hundred men all told, for the extent of the 
lines to be occupied. 

‘« The land cliff overlooks the Point. A person standing on it could look into 
the fortifications, and see all that was going on. He could also see all that was 
taking place on the river for miles below. General Wayne made a careful recon- 
noissance of the work. As the ground had been occupied previously by our troops, 
there were many in the army who were acquainted with the lay of the ground. 
‘ Light-Horse’ Harry Lee was sent to confer with Wayne, as he was familiar with the 
surroundings. The plan of attack was Wayne’s in all but its general features. I 
see-no reason for the assistance of the negro, and doubt its authenticity. It is prob- 
ably one of the numerous stories that always are told after the event. I think that 
the intended assault was not only concealed from the enemy but also from our 
own troops. I infer this from having carefully reconnoitrea the ground and studied 
the circumstances of the assault. 

‘‘The troops selected for the assault were the Light Infantry of the army. 
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son, had been converted by the British into a sort of a stronghold, and 
with the fort opposite, on the east shore, at Verplanck’s Point, com- 
manded the King’s Ferry, one of the two great crossing-places between 
the New England Colonies and those to the southward. On the night 
of the 15th-16th July, 1779, Wayne captured Stony Point by storm. 
“This affair has been always considered the most brilliant of the 
Revolutionary War.” Charles Lee compared it to Laudon’s taking of 
Schweidnitz in 1760, one of the most astonishing feats of arms of the 
kind on record, although that does not stand by any meansalone. The 
writer has never considered it Wayne’s greatest exhibition of military 
manhood. From a ledge of rocks on the mountains in the rear the 
very tree is pointed out where he used to stand. He could not only 
enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the British works, but with a field-glass dis- 
tinguish every man in them, and a prospect of the river and its shores 
from the Race above to Tappaan Sea below. The picture of Wayne at 
the foot of that tree, looking down on Stony Point, as if floating above 
it in a reconnoitring balloon, recalls the never-to-be-forgotten scene 
when at Turbia, on the Cornice Road, almost up among the clouds, the 
traveler gazes upon Monaco far below, like a mosaic gem floating in a 
sea of blue enamel. With a field-glass every angle and bastion are as 
distinct as if within a few paces’ distance, and every sentinel upon the 
rampart and passer on the street is almost recognizable. Stony Point 
fell through the heedlessness of its commander as Schweidnitz had 
done, and as Johnston’s command at Spottsylvania awoke to find their 
works in the possession of the combined Second-Third Corps and them- 
selves, a whole division, prisoners. The British commander at Stony 


Wayne had only been placed in command a short time previous. The position in 
which it was encamped would naturally suggest that it was a corps of observation, 
which would give information as to any movements up the river, on either shore or 
by the river. At the same time it was sufficiently large to afford a first resistance. 
This idea was probably prevalent in both camps. The enemy were probably some- 
what careless, and Wayne was new to his command, and they would not naturally 
look for his assuming the aggressive. 

‘‘ The idea of relying only on the bayonet was, it is likely, a remembrance of the 
Paoli, and to prevent the two attacking columns from firing at each other, and it 
is likely that orders were given to the assailants only to attack those that fired at 
them, although this fact is not mentioned in any of the accounts of the affair. 
(Compare note on Paoli.) 

‘¢ After the works were destroyed and reoccupied again by the English, Wash- 
ington thought of a second attack. Wayne drew up a plan for that purpose, which 
was favorably received, but circumstances, other than the retaking of the fort, pre- 
vented its being carried into effect. I do not know if this plan is among the Wayne 
papers. If it is, it would throw much light on the first attack. The actual attack 
was well conceived, skillfully carried out, and succeeded in every respect as con- 
templated, and reflected great credit on all concerned, and served to revive the F 
spirits of the army and people, and gave usa high military character among the 
soldiers of Europe.”” So far my informant. I add, In its moral effect, the capture of 
Stony Point by Wayne in 1779 was as important as the operations of Trenton and 
Princeton, in December-January, 1776-1777, not only at home but abroad. 
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Point was young, inexperienced, and inattentive. Everything co-oper- 
ated to favor Wayne. This is not intended to detract from his glory. 
He succeeded, and “ nothing succeeds like success.” Stony Point was 
promptly abandoned, the British reoccupied it, and sent “ bull-dog” 
Ferguson to defend it. Had he been there when Wayne assaulted 
there would have been a different story to tell. Webster, a spirit kin- 
dred to Ferguson, the right ¢hand of Cornwallis, who fell mortally 
wounded in the very arms of victory at Guilford Court-House, com- 
manded at Verplanck’s Point. The Americans intended to attack there 
simultaneously with Wayne. They did not attempt it. 

Circumstances alter cases. To repeat, Wayne deserved all the 
credit he received. He had a right to take every obstacle into account 
which could enter into a calculation of the kind, and avail himself of 
every advantage which presented itself. He succeeded gloriously. 
Victor, he was entitled to the honors and the medal he received, be- 
cause he would have had to have equally borne the obloquy of failure. 
Still, the writer maintains that the friends of Wayne wrong him by 
such extreme glorification of his capture of Stony Point. His fame, 
his superiority, his constant sufficiency for every occasion, his soldier- 
ship and his generalship on other fields, rest on a far higher and greater 
plane than a mere exhibition of audacity in an assault on an inade- 
quately defended post. 

Knox, one of the ablest writers on Ethnology, in his considerations on the dis- 
tinguishing differences between the races of men, winds up by declaring that these 
are attributable to ignorance, and exclaims, ‘‘ Ignorance is a fearful thing.”’ Igno- 
rance is indeed a fearful thing, and ‘‘ Chauvinism,’’ which leads a man to believe in 
the superiority of its own nation and the pre-eminent magnitude of its achievements, 
is the very worst kind of ignorance. It is crass. The English blatherskite about 
‘The Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava,’’ forgetting that there is another 
charge, at Villers en Couche, 24th April, 1794, recorded in their own Annals, to 
which in comparison Balaklava sinks into insignificance. It is very probable, under 
existing circumstances, that Pennsylvania’s Volunteer Major Patrick Kiernan made 
a charge upon “Stonewall” Jackson at Chancellorsville which in pluck exceeds 
them both, and in patriotic gallantry pure and simple has never been surpassed if 
equaled. A similar comparison to parallel deeds by other men in distant climes 
will hold good with regard to Stony Point. 


In 1780 he was assigned to a duty somewhat like that of taking 
Stony Point. This was the capture of Fort Lee. It would be ex- 
actly as just to blame him for a failure here as to glorify him over- 
much for his success there. At Fort Lee circumstances favored the 
British. Compelled to abandon his enterprise, Wayne had an oppor- 
tunity to show his fertility of resource in conception and execution. 
He swept the country of cattle, horses, and everything available for the 
use of the army, and he traversed the plans of Clinton, and against 
the two objects of his expedition which were lost must be set off the 
two objects which were gained. In the comparative failures Wayne was 
simply an executive, subject to orders; in the advantages the credit 
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inures to himself alone. To turn instantly from a miscarriage and 
achieve a compensating triumph was one of the grand characteristics of 
Frederic the Great. It was such prompt decision and dextrous au- 
dacity and unhesitating celerity which made Laudon’s capture of 
Schweidnitz redound so much to his credit. From the utter failure 
before Bunzelwitz, an intrenched camp, to wheel off and capture 
Schweidnitz, a first-rate fortress, constitutes the great claim of Laudon 
to a very high position among the ablest and bravest of military men. 
Any one who will take a little time for reflection will come to the 
conclusion that Wayne’s subsequent services were far more important 
and even brilliant than the capture of Stony Point. In January, 1781, 
occurred the Mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line. Becker, the German 
Historian, who must have got his information principally from the 
foreign officers who served in America or their Diaries, says (vol. xi- 
page 365), “On the 1st January, 1781, the mutineers, sixteen hundred, 
the majority Europeans, especially Lrish, left camp, turned their weapons 
against their officers who sought to control them, chose an English de- 
serter as their commander, and appointed new officers selected among 
themselves. The overrated Turenne has been highly praised in French 
history for his treatment of a similar mutiny about one and thirty years 
previous. Wayne showed much more tact, and arranged the matter 
peaceably to the advantage both of the Government and the satisfac- 
tion of the troops, whereas Turenne resorted to force, and thereby lost 
the services of a very fine body of Veterans, which, as said of the 
Imperial Infantry cut to pieces by Torstenson in 1642, at Leipsic II., 
“millions could not replace,” such as indeed no amount of money 
could reproduce. It is very curious how history repeats itself.° In 


5 Such Mutinies as that of the Pennsylvania Line have occurred, with features 
almost identical, very frequently. The exciting causes may vary a little in each 
case, but non-payment of wages and breach of engagements always appear as the 
chief complaints of suffering soldiers. In the case of the Egyptian Monarch Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, B.c. 265, the mutineers were completely destroyed. Under 
Totila, a.p. 544, the Illyrian troops mutinied because they had received no pay for 
years, and their families were suffering grievously in their distant homes. In 1646, 
when the Weymarian Troops revolted, consistent breach of engagement was the 
principal reason for their summary desertion of the French service. 

The Continental troops had more causes of complaint than any of the preceding, 
and it required a man exactly like Wayne to bring them to reason. Governments 
seldom, if ever, keep their agreements with troops after they have them mustered 
in. There were some flagrant exhibitions of violations of contracts during our great 
civil war which find no justification, except in the ‘‘ law of necessity,’’ which over- 
rides all other laws. There was no such excuse during the Revolution. The Con- 
tinental Congress behaved worst to those who were serving the country the most 
loyally and efficiently, and serving it while they were wrangling. 

Colonel, afterwards General, Armstrong, in his Biography of Wayne, says, 
speaking of the capture of Stony Point, ‘‘ This affair, the most brilliant of the war, 
covered the commanding General with laurels.’’ Except that nothing succeeds like 
success, and the vast majority prefer the brilliant to the solid, I consider that “ this 
affair’ does not redound as much to the credit of Wayne as his services on other occa- 
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1781 the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line occurred. In 1646 the re- 
volt of the Weimarians, and B.c. 265, a similar mutiny of the Gallic 
mercenaries in Egypt. Ptolemy Philadelphus settled the matter by 
craft and force, trapped the mutineers, and between sword and famine 
and drowning they all perished miserably. The revolt of the Continental 
Line was justifiable. Nothing could be more severe or stringent than 
the discipline in Washington’s Army. The troops were badly paid and 
badly found and supplied and outrageously cheated. One difficulty, 
particularly resented in 1781, occurred in the Union Army during the 
“ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,’”—the uncertain language in regard to the 
term for which they enlisted. These grievances of the Continental 
Mutineers 


‘‘ were all shown to exist. That of prolonged service grew out of the use of the terms 
‘three years, or during the war,’ employed in the enlistment ; the officers contend- 
ing that the alternative was in the choice of the government [which, in common 
sense, would seem the hones¢ interpretation], the soldiers, that the election was in 
them.’ A settlement was effected on the bases: ‘ First, that all the soldiers of the 
Pennsylvania Line who had been detained beyond the legal term of enlistment, or 
who had been trepanned into new engagements, should be discharged.” Secondly, 
thirdly, and fourthly, that justice should be done to the soldiers, who undoubtedly 
got the best of Congress, as they should have done, for the Government was behav- 


ing rascally to them. 


In 1781, Cornwallis moving north, following out the same princi- 
ples which guided our armies in 1864, was operating in Virginia. 
Jefferson, the Apostle of Democracy, like all its apostles, was a 
Pharaoh’s reed in such an emergency. Lafayette had been dispatched 
with twelve hundred, all the regular light infantry, by Washington 
early in April to help Virginia out of its scrape, and “ not long after” 
Wayne with twelve hundred effectives, all that remained of the Penn- 
sylvania Line. The detachment under Lafayette, as well as the troops* 
under Wayne, were originally intended to reinforce Greene in the 
Carolinas,—Greene, by the way, had been continually asking for 
Wayne,—but the deplorable condition of Virginia induced Washington 
to assign them (Wayne and the Pennsylvanians) to duty in that Colony, 

Cornwallis, who, by all writers competent to form a correct and un- 
prejudiced judgment, is admitted to have been the best general the 
British had in the Colonies, was terribly handicapped in Virginia in 


sions, even his pacification of the South and his command against the Indians. In 
the latter case he was complete against difficulty, dangers, the savage enemy, and 
the British influence and menace. To institute a comparison, Wayne at Stony Point 
was the light in the hand of the Bartho]di statue, without which the magnificent 
structure would be invisible in the dark. Just so the grand figure of Wayne, with- 
out that startling flash on the Hudson, would not be recognized by the masses, who 
are in the darkness of ignorance. It was a meteor, because it produced no material 
nor immediate advantage, however enormous the moral effects, where, as all the 
rest that Wayne did, constituted a monument of successive courses of services, whose 
effects were inestimable at the moment and enduring in their results. 
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1781. He found himself in exactly the same position as Pope in 
1862. His most judicious lieutenant had died; his ablest was with- 
drawn; his most brilliant had been killed; and he had, in Tarleton, 
an inferior who displayed a great deal of the willfulness (to speak very 
mildly) exhibited by some of those sent to reinforce Pope. Again, he 
was “geed and hawed” in like manner by superiors at a distance, with 
no knowledge of the circumstances, who exercised absolute control, 
despotically applied. No wonder, with such advantages, Lafayette 
—to use St. Paul’s pointed expression, applied to Peter, James, and 
colleagues—* seemed to be somewhat whatsoever they were ;” which 
“somewhat” was made praiseworthy by the tutelage of Major 
McHenry, sent with Lafayette for that purpose, and the dry nursing 
and executive conduct of Wayne. 

On the 7th June, Lafayette and Wayne united, and the junction 
was followed,—mark this, followed,—that is, after Wayne was on the 
spot, by a total change in the conduct of Cornwallis. He stopped his 
pursuit of Lafayette, and his movements assumed an appearance and 
direction which were in fact a retrograde. Lafayette followed him 
up. Unquestionably Cornwallis took the course he did in obedience 
to the senseless orders of Clinton. He was sacrificed. Clinton’s 
timidity as to his imaginary danger in New York placed the brave 
Cornwallis in such a position that it only needed what might seem like 
direct and consequential interposition of Providence to complete his 
ruin. These all occurred, working in together like clock-work, like 
miracles, but through concurrent natural causes. 

This, however, is anticipating. On the 5th of July Cornwallis was 
at Jamestown Ferry, or Ford, preparing to cross the James River. 
Lafayette, evidently supposing that the Royal General was trying to 
elude him, plunged forward, and was very nearly caught and crushed 
in a trap which Cornwallis set for him. Fortunately, Wayne was in 
the advance, always obedient, always ready for a fight, but always wide- 
awake. He soon discovered that he was in a tight place, and that to 
attempt to save his troops by retreat would be destruction. He took 
the bold resolution propounded by able generals before his time, and 
indorsed by Napoleon afterwards, neither to retreat nor to remain on 
the passive-defensive, but at once to make a vigorous aggressive. 
Wayne did this, and he was never greater than at Green Springs. I 
consider his instinctive resolution at Green Springs, on the afternoon of 
the 6th June, 1787, a grander claim for Wayne’s superiority to 
almost every one of the Continental Generals than anything he had as 
yet done, much as he had done to prove it. It was only exceeded by 
his operations against the Indians in 1793-94, because at that subse- 
quent date he had not only to make an army when success and disas- 
ters had shaken all confidence in the military branch of the Govern- 
ment, and then, by a victory over the savages unparalleled in its 
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decisiveness, crown his war service, one which presented neither blemjsh, 


feebleness, error, nor reverse. 

In all these Virginia operations Lafayette was the Consul Varro 
of Cann, and Wayne, his colleague, L. Aimilius Paullus II., or, to 
make it plainer to general readers, the Frenchman a Marcellus and 
the American a Fabius Maximus. Wayne was to the Marquis what 
Gneisenau was to Bliicher in 1813-14-15, only between the Prussian 
Prince and the French Marquis there could be no comparison, the 
former was so much greater. 

Before leaving this subject, a parallel presents itseif, narrated by 
Napier, which is an example of like prompt resolution and spirited 
execution. In 1810, 24th July, during Crawford’s retreat, 


‘this men were driven into the ravine in great confusion. If Montbrun, who 
enjoyed an independent command, had obeyed Ney’s order to seize the bridge, the 
British would have been cut off. Major McLeod, of the Forty-third, a young and 
brave man, halted four companies of his regiment on a hill covering the line of 
passage of the Azara, and the regiments of the Light Division began to file over ; 
but while the Fifty-second was yet at some distance from the bridge, the French 
rushed forward. In this crisis McLeod turned his horse round, called on the troops 
to follow, and, waving his cap, rode with a shout towards the enemy. The sudden- 
ness of the thing and the animating action of the man produced the effect he de- 
signed: a mob of soldiers rushed after him, cheering and charging as if a whole 
army had been at their backs. The enemy’s skirmishers, astonished at this unex- 
pected movement, stopped short, and before they could recover from their surprise 
the Fifty-second had passed the river; McLeod followed on a run, and gained the 
other side without a disaster.”’ 


Before Yorktown, Wayne nearly lost his life by a wound in the 
thigh, inflicted by a scared, startled, or stupid sentinel. Nevertheless, 
Wayne and Clinton opened the first American parallel, and Wayne 
again covered the commencement of the second parallel, and he sup-~ 
ported the allied attacks which decided the fate of Cornwallis. 

On the 15th December he was ordered to the South to serve under 
Greene, who was extremely anxious to secure his services and co-opera- 
tion, apparently estimating Wayne at his full high value. On the 
1st January, 1782, Wayne was sent by the latter 


‘to reinstate, as far as might be possible, the authority of the Union within 
the limits of Georgia.”” To effect this important object the means given him were 
‘one hundred regular dragoons, three hundred undisciplined Georgia militia, and 
about the same number of State cavalry.’’ The offer of a force, so obviously in- 
adequate to the purpose, would by most men have been certainly regarded as a 
hardship, and probably as an insult; but from Wayne not a syllable of complaint 
or objection was heard. The command was accepted, not merely with professional 
submission, but with the utmost alacrity ; when, substituting activity for discipline 
and skill, and boldness for numbers, he in the short space of five weeks drove the 
enemy from all his interior posts, cut off Indian detachments marching to his aid, 
intercepted the forays of his main body, and, on the land side, penned him up in a 
great degree within the narrow limits of the town of Savannah.” 
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_In spite of such inadequate forces, Wayne obeyed without com- 
plaint or objection. Sufficient to say, he held the enemy, drove them 
into Savannah, circumvented the very best of the Loyal Southern 
officers, Brown, and defeated the brave Creek warriors advancing to 
relieve the British, On the 12th July the Royal troops evacuated 
Savannah, and Wayne was recalled into South Carolina to assist Greene, 
who, in the communication covering the order to join, uses among 
many expressions of applause the following magnificent commen- 
dation : 


‘‘T am happy at the approaching deliverance of that unfortunate country ; and 
what adds to my happiness is, that it will reflect no small honor upon you. I wish 
you to be persuaded that I shall do you ample justice in my public accounts to 
Congress and the Commander-in-Chief. J think you have conducted your command 
with great prudence and with astonishing perseverance; and, in so doing, you have 
Sully answered the high expectations I ever entertained of your military ability, from 
our earliest acquaintance.’’ 


On the 14th December, 1782, Charleston was evacuated, and with 
it complete repossession of the Southern States. Wayne, after seven 
years’ absence, returned to his home in Pennsylvania suffering griev- 
ously from the effects of malarious diseases, resulting from his Southern 
service. 

Little do our people know what the frontier population suffered 
within the next eight years from the inroads of the savages. In 
Kentucky alone, between 1783 and 1790, fifteen hundred and twenty 
men, women, and children were killed and carried off by the Indians. 

In September, 1791, Harmar, the first general of the United 
States Army, was sent to punish a barbarous enemy. He failed. In 
the same year his successor, St. Clair, second general of the Army, was 
dispatched to do better. He did as much worse as the worst could be. 
Washington now turned to Wayne. The common sense of Wayne 
taught him that, under existing circumstances, to accomplish anything 
worthy of his reputation and worthy of the nation he must gather 
materials, prepare his tools, and sharpen them. This teok nearly two 
years. But when his tool-chest was replenished, this master-workman 
completed the job set for him so completely and finished it so exqui- 
sitely, that his victory realized the words of the Psalmist, that, “ With 
the blessing of God, he maketh peace in thy borders,” and when his 
labors were finished, “ filleth thee with the finest of wheat.” 

“Young man, go West,” said Greeley. The citation of this advice 
may seem by no means pertinent to this consideration, but it is most 
apt. “ Westward Ho,” already one hundred years ago, was the alluring 
hope of bettering his condition to the husbandman tired with cultiva- 
ting the cold and unremunerative or already exhausted soil of the north- 
east, or the stirring invitation to the adventurous eager to tread new 
fields, and indulge a thirst for excitement and danger. Thither were 
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tending the hopes of hundreds before the original colonies were sparsely 
settled, as soon after of thousands, as now of tens of thousands. But 
the Red Man was yet master of the richest territories coveted by his 
White Brother, and he had to be conquered and driven out before 
secure settlements could be effected. 

Reader, “ go West ;” that is, seek out and examine trustworthy nar- 
ratives of the settlement of Ohio and the coterminous States, and then, 
and not until then, can the enormous results of Wayne’s decisive vic- 
tory on the Miami be completely comprehended. 

In the course of the Revolutionary War most justly styled the 
first American struggle in Arms for Independence, previously, there 
was but one Grand Expedition against the Indians,—that of Sullivan 
in 1779. The self-conscious leader was.amply supplied with every- 
thing personal and material to make success certain. He had veteran 
and picked troops, artillery, a careful commissariat which paid atten- 
tion even to luxury; the theatre of his operations was a comparatively 
cleared country, largely cultivated, and full of supplies to subsist an 
Army, if, instead of wantonly destroying, he had wisely husbanded 
them. He fought one battle, as it has been styled, near the present 
Elmira, and after that his campaign was little better than a “ military 
promenade.” At Elmira the Indians were false to their appropriate 
tactics, and, contrary to their nature and to the natural advantages of 
their habitat, they undertook to make a stand behind works with- 
out possessing the slightest knowledge of the requirements of such 
an imitation of the method of the white man’s war. Between the 
proper application of science backed by the co-operative attacks of 
practiced regular infantry, ushered in by the moral as well as the prac- 
tical effect of artillery and the efficient support of that arm, they were 
twisted and forced out of their defenses, lost heart, and did not make 
another stand, nor attempt any application of their mode of warfare, 
which had hitherto been so successful against troops not accustomed to 
it, as notably in the catastrophe of Braddock. Thereupon Sullivan 
committed an outrage upon developing civilization, and converted a 
comparative paradise into a smouldering waste with a remorselessness 
even abhorrent to the doctrines of the Koran. What was the result ? 

Having exhausted the supplies which he had brought with him 
and burnt and wasted those that he had fonnd, on learning that the 
Indians were gathering head and were being stiffened by white troops 
from the British Fort at Niagara, Sullivan retraced his steps whither 
he set out, and the Indians, infuriated at the material calamities in- 
flicted upon the tribes, returned to the desolated region to feed their 
fury on the spectacle of Christian misdeeds and carry the tomahawk 
and the torch in succeeding years into happy homes hitherto ignorant 
of such visitations. These were repeated again and again until, in 
1780, Schenectady had almost retrograded to the condition of the pre- 
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vious century, when it was considered the advanced frontier post against 
foreign and Indian invasion. The general-in-chief who had accepted 
this command in the expectation of making its success the claim to 
higher consideration and more important position,—a charge which had 
been refused by officers of higher rank and renown,—found upon his 
return that so far from redounding to his credit it was the terminus of 
his military career. If his superiors accorded to him commendations 
in words, these must have been empty, or else why did Sullivan resign 
his military commission and accept civil offices, which were certainly 
not in thé line of his ambition? The same was exactly the case with 
Harmar, the first general-in-chief of the United States Army after the 
confederation, 1789. There is no intention here of entering into any 
further criticism of military motives or movements of 1779 and 1791. 
Harmar followed Sullivan’s example, and, like the latter, claimed 
credit for the effect of a mission of vengeance which was simply a 
stimulant for retaliation. Revenge for the destruction of the Indian 
homesteads and improvements fell as usual upon the innocent, and the 
devastation of the frontier settiements and the slaughter of their occu- 
pants was the swift response to a conduct which was scarcely creditable 
to Christianity. Furthermore, these ravages without commensurate 
military results, while they aroused all the worst passions of the tribes 
thus raided, emboldened them to apply the law of an eye for an eye 
and blood for blood. To avenge the counter-blows of the Indians, St. 
Clair retraced the route of Harmar, and suffered a disaster which, 
closely examined, surpasses in its frightful loss of life and reputation 
any experienced by the Whites, not excepting Braddock’s defeat. 
There was something absolutely incongruous in sending a general 
like St. Clair, crippled by the gout and rheumatism, to command an 
expedition against the Indians. It is very easy to conceive the dis- 
gust and mistrust of a brawny frontiersman on reporting himself to 
a chief swathed in flannels, bolstered up in a wagon, and surrounded 
by vials and pill-boxes. It is true that the seventy-year-old Bliicher, 
the most enterprising of the antagonists and conquerors of Napoleon, 
was so prostrated by the hardships of a winter campaign that the 
jealous Langeron asked why they were dragging that corpse along 
with the army of Silesia, forgetting that what he styled a corpse 
had already won a series of victories which had broken the strength 
of the modern Attila, and was yet, contused and crippled, to work 
in to insure the great triumph of the century, and demolish once 
and for all the machinery by which a tyrant had been enabled to sub- 
ject a continent. There had been a litter-borne general whose opera; 
tions had wings while his body was fettered with agony, yes many 
instances of such triumphs of mind over body. St. Clair, however, 
was none of these, and that his mind was as enfeebled as his limbs, 
is best shown by his want of proper arrangements for the battle in 
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which he suffered defeat, in which the catastrophe was so terrible 
and humiliating, that absolutely, in the light of experience in Indian- 
fighting for nearly half a century, it might serve as an excuse for, 
and explanation of, all the blunders of a Braddock or an Abercrombie. 

Then Wayne came to the front. Like some of the greatest com- 
manders of world-wide renown, he had to make an army before he 
could fight, and the weapon he forged was as powerful with its trench- 
ant edge in reality as Durandal, the sword of Roland, in fable. His 
army prepared, he sought out the enemy, and he smote them so 
effectually that by one battle he broke the whole strength of the most 
warlike Tribes of the West, under the best and bravest and most 
experienced leader of their race, established his own reputation forever 
with all who are acquainted with the true military history of our 
country, gave peace and security to our wide frontier, and opened up 
to his countrymen the assured possession of one of the richest regions 
of the then remote West. ’ 

It would be a grateful task to enter into and further investigate the 
details of Wayne’s whole career, but it would fill a volume, whereas 
an article can only glance at them. His countrymen are strangely 
ignorant of them. Other names fill the “trumpet of Fame”—“ of 
strumpet Fame.” 

When the work assigned to him by Providence was done, and within 
two years, at the age of fifty-one, 15th December, 1796, Wayne died, 
and his worth has never been better summed up than in the few fol- 
lowing words : “ Wayne terminated his earthly career in the full vigor 
of life, in the noontide of glory, and in the midst of usefulness.” 


J. Watts DE PEyYsTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the 8th of August the mortal remains of General Grant were car- 
ried through the streets of New York, accompanied by processional 
pageantry of memorable magnificence, and placed in a temporary tomb 
at Riverside Park. It was a time of great tenderness of feeling. The 
burden of pecuniary embarrassment and intense physical pain which 
had fallen on the illustrious commander had softened all political and 
sectional asperities, and North and South bowed together in reverent 
sorrow over his coffin. 

It was thought to be a time eminently appropriate to make pro- 
vision for a permanent tomb and a memorial which should be an ade- 
quate visible expression of the gratitude of the nation to the man who 
had led its armies to victory. New York took the lead in that grate- 
ful action. Through her official representatives she had asked that the 
remains of General Grant might be given into her guardianship, and 
she promised a site for that purpose, rich in natural beauty and im- 
posing historical associations. A large committee of eminent citizens 
of New York was appointed to take charge of the funds which should 
be subscribed, and a million of dollars was thought to be equal to the 
purpose in view. 

An appeal was made to the entire nation, and every consideration 
urged that the response should be prompt, graceful, and liberal. Seven 
months have passed since that time; not much more than one-tenth of 
the proposed sum has been subscribed and the fund has almost ceased 
to grow. The American people have practically turned their back on 
the illustrious general who has done so much for them. In explana- 
tion of this indifference it has been urged that there was great disap- 
pointment throughout the country because New York instead of the 
national capital was chosen as the place of his burial, and that this has 
chilled the interest which otherwise would have been felt. But it must 
be repeated that of the places named by General Grant for his burial 
New York and Galena were the only ones available, that Galena made 
no effort to secure the honor of his sepulture, that New York did secure 
that honor, and by no means that were not above-board and creditable. 

In New York, then, is the place for whatever structure shall most 
nobly mark his place of rest, and no municipal or sectional jealousy, or 
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the ambition to erect costly cenotaphs, statues, or other monuments to 
' his memory, should be accepted as a valid excuse for declining to con- 
tribute money to the memorial in New York. General Sherman spoke 
with the right feeling when, refusing to aid the erection of a monu- 
ment in St. Louis, he said that he thought it his first duty to help the 
building of the tomb over the body itself of General Grant. 

It seems to be thought that, as New York is a great and wealthy 
city, all the money for this work should be contributed there. That is 
no valid argument. The obligation is not one which rests specially 
upon the metropolis, but is national, and the slowness with which the 
fund grows is acommon disgrace to the American people. 

New York is a generous city. She gives nobly. To her, in time 
of disaster and trouble, come the applicants for help, and they have 
never been turned away empty-handed. This munificent giving of the 
metropolis would seem to make it peculiarly graceful that the answer 
to her appeal for this memorial should be in the spirit in which herself 
always responds to those who ask her gifts. 

It may be that the indifference of the rest of the country may at last 
sting the municipal pride of New York to do the work herself, and to 
show the world that she is able of herself to build a worthy memorial 
over the most famous citizen that ever walked her streets. But, after 
all, this would not be desirable; for such commemoration should be not 
municipal, but national. 

It has been said that this failure to honor General Grant has been 
due in part to the slowness of the committee in charge of the work. 
It is not clear that that fact absolves the American people. Funds 
could easily have been sent to the office of the committee in sufficient 
amounts to relieve its members from wearisome dunning and make their 
duties easy and grateful. Look at it in any way we please, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this national indifference to this sacred work is any- 
thing else than a national disgrace. 

We have in general a hearty dislike to the government’s doing that 
which can best be done by individual citizens, but in view of the shame- 
ful neglect in the matter of this memorial, we hope that the bill which 
has been introduced into the House, appropriating five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for that purpose, will promptly pass, and the spectacle 
of this mortifying dereliction be ended. 


Ir is a relief to turn from this municipal neglect to the pecuniary 
results of General Grant’s Memoirs. A few days ago the publishers 
of the work paid Mrs. Grant two hundred thousand dollars, as part 
of the proceeds of the sale of the first volume; there will be a further 
payment on this volume, and they think that in all five hundred 
thousand dollars will have been paid to her when the publication is 
completed. This is unmatched in literary history. Mrs. Stowe’s 
Vou, XIV.—No. 3. 22 
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“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has had a wider sale than any printed book: 
except the English Bible, but this sale has been distributed over more 
than thirty years. The payment of one hundred thousand dollars to 
Macaulay upon the publication of the first volume of his history has — 
long been memorable in the pecuniary history of literature, but these 
cases are dwarfed beside the returns from General Grant’s literary 
work. It will be a matter of great rejoicing that the dying effort of 
the nation’s hero has placed his widow beyond all possibility of want. 


“A POWERFUL, WELL-CONSTRUCTED STORY.” 


Det Ee Ala De IN S- 


A WOVEL. By HENRY F. KEENAN, Author of “Trajan,” etc. 


“The Aliens” is a stirring, picturesque romance, depicting life and character 
in strong contrasts, and marked by an affluent and vivid style. The scene of the 
story is laid in the western part of the State of New York, about fifty years ago, 
—the events coming down to the time of the Mexican War. 

‘“‘ He colors richly, warmly, and with the dash of an artist; . . . and his 
characters grow, and are not manufactured; . . . the freshest and most readable 
American novel of the season.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“The prevailing merit of the story is the vivid sense of reality which the 
writer gives to scenes and characters ; above all things, interesting.’’— 
Rochester Post-Express. 

‘“‘Not second to ‘Trajan’ in character-painting, felicity of diction, well- 
managed conversations, pathos, and humor.’’— Journal of Commerce. 

‘Thoroughly interesting in plot, and told with equal skill and animation.’’— 


Boston Gazette. 
12mo. Cloth., Price, $1.25. 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may be had of booksellers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue First Napotron. A SxxEtTcH. PoLiTicAL AND Mitirary. By JoHN 
CopMAN Ropss. - Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


The work before us is a publication in book-form of seven lectures delivered by 
the author before the Lowell Institute in March of 1885. Weare glad that these 
lectures have not remained the privilege of those only who originally listened to 
them, but have been made accessible to the world of readers in this neat and attrac- 
tive volume. Here, too, is a suggestion of the possibilities of popular lectures on 
historical themes by men capable of fresh and independent thinking, who tho- 
roughly understand what they are talking about. It will be a long step forward 
when lectures of this character shall take the place of the shallow and pedantic per- 
formances which have so often masqueraded under the name of historical lectures. 

In reading this book we are struck by the thorough knowledge of the subject 
which is indicated. We feel that the lecturer has not crammed to fulfill his engage- 
ment to lecture, but that he has fully mastered what may be called the Napoleonic 
literature ; so that his utterances have the authority which belongs to an expert in 
his subject. 

He has, too, the advantage of a theme which seems to possess a perennial in- 
terest; for whatever may be the view we may take of the character of the First 
Napoleon, he always awakens our attention,—attention almost as keen as though he 
had just been laid under the dome of the Hétel des Invalides. 

Mr. Ropes does not attempt to give a history of this remarkable man. He 
rather groups in these lectures such striking epochs of his career as will serve to 
give his estimate of his character. Though so much has been written about the 
great Emperor, it may be questioned whether we are not still too near his times to 
get the true historical perspective necessary to correctly estimate the man and his 
work. Those who have thus far written-about him may be roughly divided into 
two classes,—his extravagant panegyrists and his extravagant detractors. With 
the one class he is a sort of beneficent military angel sent upon earth to assail the 
castellated intrenchments of ancient privilege and to bring forth the prisoners of 
tyranny and wrong, and enable them to breathe an atmosphere cleared and cleansed 
by the storm of the French Revolution ; with the other he is some terrible scourge 
of God let loose upon the ordered life and peace of the world, training his murder-, 
ous batteries upon thrones and governments venerable with the sanctities of age, and 
under the cover of his cannon-smoke seizing all their privileges and powers as the 
spoil of an insatiable greed and self-aggrandizement. 

Mr. Ropes does not go to either of these extremes, although he travels much 
nearer the panegyrists than the detractors of Napoleon. He by no means elevates 
his hero to the rank of a demigod, yet he insists that Napoleon should be credited 
with much higher motives than most of his disparagers have been willing to grant, 
and maintains that, upon summing up the total results of his career, there is a 
handsome balance in his favor. 

Among the most important points brought forward in support of Mr. Ropes’s 
view of Napoleon’s character and work are the facts that the forces banded against 
him represented governments more or less despotic, supporting extreme class pri- 
vileges, dominated in many instances by priestcraft and bigotry, and obstinately 
resisting any improvement of the people,—forces that by no possibility could be 
taken to represent liberty, progress, or the higher interest of civilization; that, in 
reference to such acts of Napoleon as the destruction of the Directory on the 18th 
Brumaire, 1799, the Directory themselves acquired their power by the arbitrary 
suppression of the Assembly and a cruel process of proscriptions, imprisonments, 
and executions, and that in making himself First Consul and afterwards Emperor, 
Napoleon violated no liberties of the French people; that the French people had 
been ruled as despotically under the various governments of the Revolution as they 
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had been under the monarchy; that, in fact, although the Revolution had pro- 
ceeded upon a splendid theory of the rights of the people, it had never secured their 
real liberty; that the people of France had never governed themselves, and could 
not have governed themselves at any time between 1789 and 1799; that they hated 
the Directory, and were attached to Napoleon, and were pleased to have him at 
the head of the state. 

Mr. Ropes dwells on the great advantages of the Code Napoléon, and while 
acknowledging the value of the labors of the eminent lawyers who took part in 
that reform, insists upon the clear and far-reaching statesmanship of Napoleon as 
the inspiration of the whole movement. 

One of the hardest tasks to which Mr. Ropes sets himself in the present work 
is the defense of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. The defense of Napoleon is 
conducted with great skill, but we think that the feeling of most readers upon com- 
ing to the end of the case will be that of admiration of the ability of the advocate 
rather than acquiescence in his conclusions. 

The chief campaigns of Napoleon are described in such a way as bring into 
great clearness his military genius and the thoroughness of his military education, 
his foresight, his sagacity, the rapidity of his movements, his quickness of eye in 
action, the attachment of his soldiers to him, his care for them, and his great organ- 
izing and administrative ability. 

Mr. Ropes defends Napoleon from the charge of wanton aggression arising 
from his insatiable thirst for fighting, and shows that the enemies of France, and 
notably Austria, repeatedly violated solemn treaty obligations, and attacked him 
when he was at a supposed disadvantage. 

The Egyptian campaign is condemned in toto, as useless and unnecessary, and 
undertaken under the splendid but indefinite visions which have drawn so many 
famous commanders toward the ‘“‘ gorgeous East.’”” Mr. Ropes thinks, too, that 
the whole Spanish movement was a costly and profitless mistake, and that the 
French should have fought a defensive campaign on their own side of the Pyrenees. 

The account of the march to Moscow is very graphic, and the mistakes of Na- 
poleon in that disastrous campaign are pointed out with great clearness. 

The description of the movements preceding the battle of Waterloo, and the 
battle itself, is one of the best which we haveever read; and if studied in connection 
with the accompanying maps, will enable any one to get a very clear idea of that 
memorable struggle. 

There is not much reference in these lectures to the private life of Napoleon, as 
they had in view his military and political character. Of Josephine the author 
says, ‘‘She was a woman of uncommon wit and fascination, and of considerable 
beauty, and Bonaparte was devotedly attached to her. On her side there was un- 
questionably also a strong feeling of admiration for her husband, and of pride in 
his talents and character; and she loved him, it would seem, with an affection 
which, while it was not as strong as his at the outset, increased as time went on. 
Josephine was well aware of her powers of fascination, and in the earlier part of 
their married life caused her husband great vexation, and even apprehension, by 
her course in society. She was also a most extravagant person, to whose mind the 
economy, order, and exactitude that Napoleon insisted on in the public service, and 
would have gladly carried into his household, were disagreeable, and in fact insup- 
portable. She caused him a great annoyance by her lavish expenditures, and fre- 
quently excited his anger by her foolish attempts at prevarication when interro- 
gated as to the amount of her debts. Josephine was a good woman and clever one, 
but she did not possess a well-informed mind, or a strong and deep nature, or a well- 
balanced character. Still, she loved her husband, and assisted him to the best of her 
ability. At any rate, she was the only woman whom Napoleon ever loved, in the 
strict sense of that word ; and she always possessed great influence over him, an in- 
fluence that, whatever may have been his occasional infidelities, was shared by no 
other woman; and their married life was undoubtedly a really happy one. In his 
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letters to Josephine, and in all that he says about her, we see the best side of Napo- 
leon’s character; and no one familiar with the facts can fail to recognize the true 
affection and confidence that existed between them, despite occasional misunder- 
standings.’’ i 

Mr. Ropes argues strenuously against the charge of cruelty which has been 
made so often against Bonaparte; we give his concluding words: ‘‘ He was, as I 
have said, a soldier, born and bred ; he was all his life in the army ; he had a genius 
for war, and was skillful and successful beyond measure in military operations. If 
he sometimes engaged in a war when one more alive to its evils would have avoided 
it, he never countenanced unnecessary or purposeless fighting. With him, a battle 
was always a serious and a critical matter; the troops were spared as much as pos- 
sible beforehand ; it was always his plan to make the encounter a decisive one, and 
for this end he spared no pains.” 

We cannot better conclude our notice of this most interesting book than in the 
final words of Mr. Ropes: ‘‘ The fact is, the character of Napoleon must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be left undetermined. It is not probable, as it seems to me, that it was 
a strong or a deep character; that in him there existed any very definite and solemn 
recognition of his responsibilities ; that his life was a struggle to come up to the re- 
quirements of an educated and vigilant conscience. Be it so. Nevertheless, it 
remains true, that his powers were always at the service of the public; that his 
efforts as a whole were on the right side; that he was the unsparing foe of tyranny 
and injustice; and that he did more than any man of his time to relieve the-masses 
of the people of Europe from the burdens which oppression and intolerance had 
laid upon them, and to open to them the prospects and hopes which under a liberal 
and enlightened government give to life so much of its enjoyments and value. He 
must be classed among the friends and helpers of the race.’ W. OC. Macy. 


LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SEA AND OF SAILORS, IN ALL LANDS 
AND AT ALL Timzs. By Fiercuer 8. Bassett, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. Belford, 
Clarke & Co., Chicago and New York. 1885. 

Lieutenant Bassett has evidently expended a great deal of labor, and gone 
through a large amount of reading, in collecting these legends of the sea. Hereto- 
fore there has been no such complete collection attempted as he here gives to his 
readers. The volume consists of about five hundred pages, and, even in these, the 
subject is not exhausted; but, as he says, ‘‘much remains for some future folk-lore 
collector,” although.‘ the greater part of the legends of the sea are here collected.” * 

When we remember that, of all people, sailors have always been the most super- 
stitious, and that sailors have alwgys, we might say, existed, at least since the days 
of the ark, it is not to be wondered at that there is a vast field for the collecting of 
their superstitions and legends handed down through ages of time and by peoples 
of all races. 

And there is reason that men who “ go down to the sea in ships’’ should have 
been more than ordinarily superstitious. Quoting from Gibbon, the author says, 
‘«¢ There is but a plank between a sailor and eternity ; and, perhaps, the occasional 
realization of that fact may have had something to do with the broad grain of super- 
stition at one time undoubtedly lurking in his nature. But whatever the cause, 
certainly the legendary lore of the sea is as diversified and interesting as the myths 
and traditions which haunt the imagination of landsmen; and it is not surprising 
that sailors, who observe the phenomena of nature under such varied and impres- 
sive aspects, should be found to cling with tenacious obstinacy to their superstitious 
fancies. The winds, clouds, waves, sun, moon, and stars have ever been invested 
with propitious or unlucky signs; and, within a score of years, we have mei sea- 
men who had perfect faith in the weather-lore and traditions acquired during their 
ocean wanderings.’ ’’ 

To the student of comparative mythology this collection will be valuable; for 
here he may trace the windings and wanderings of the same mythical idea, as it is 
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held by different races, altered, more or less, of course, by the habits and religious 
faith of rude people holding it, but still evidently sprung from the same germ whose 
planting lay in the dim vista of obscurity. 

“<The religious myths of antiquity, and the fireside legends of ancient and 
modern times, have their common root in the mental habits of primitive humanity. 
They are the earliest recorded utterances of men concerning the visible phenomena 
of the world into which they were born.’’’ ‘ ‘The old folk-songs, as they are aptly 
termed, remain to us now a vast store-house of historical evidence of the manners 
and customs, of the thoughts and beliefs, of bygone times.’’? These words—from 
the preface—show to the student of history the importance of even such trifles as 
‘fairy stories’ and “‘ sailors’ superstitions,” which, in this enlightened age, so many 
persons thoughtlessly deride and scoff at as valueless. 

Sea-faring people traveling among non-seagoers would carry these tales and 
legends of the sea to ears always ready to listen to tales of the marvelous; and so 
we find them by the cottage fireside, far from the mighty ocean, as well as in the 
humble hut of the fisher-wife, whose earliest recollections mingle with the roar of 
the beating surf. 

The volume is divided into fourteen chapters. Chapter I. treads of the Legends 
of the Sea, Dangers,—Rocks, Waterspouts, etc.; II. The Gods, Saints, and Demons 
of the Sea; III. Wind-Makers and Storm-Raisers; IV. Water-Sprites and Mer- 
maids; V. Sea-Monsters and Sea-Serpents; VI. Legends of the Finny Tribes ; VII. 
Stories of other Animals; VIII. Spectres of the Sea; IX. The Death Voyage to the 
Earthly Paradise or Hell; X. The Flying Dutchman, Phantom Boats, etc.; XI. 
Sacrifices, Oblations, and Offerings; XII. Ceremonies and Festivals, Crossing the 
Line, Launching, etc.; XIII. Luck, Omens, Images, and Charms; XIV. Miscel- 
laneous,—The Drowned and Drowning, Sunken Bells, etc. 

From this store-house of legends it is difficult for us to present to our readers 
one of more general interest than another. But, for auld lang syne, we cannot for- 
bear to mention that it was a pleasure to be here reintroduced to our old acquaint- 
ance, the lovely mermaid, ‘‘ with a comb and a glass in her hand,’’ and learn the 
history of her early childhood and that of her many relations; and also to follow 
the evolution of our old friend, the sea-serpent, whose existence is here vouched 
for, and facts given to authenticate his latest appearance: no? must we forget that 
mysterious locker of thé renowned Davy Jones, in whose cavernous depths many 
an unfortunate seaman has at last found himself stowed away. 

The volume is illustrated with numerous wood-cuts from old and new sources, 
and copious foot-notes give the authority for each legend. Being a compilation, 
there is, of course, but little original matter in the book ; but it will be new to most 
of us, and the grouping of the subjects is well arranged; and, as the compiler does 
not impose upon his reader any pet theory which he may have evolved as to the 
connection or interpretation of the various myths, it isa valuable work of reference, 
and a long-needed and desired addition to the literature of the sea. FP. B.Y. 
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It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 
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Tue triumphal walk-over of the English forces in Burmah reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned, as affording a practical proof of how to perform in the most 
effective manner possible such an operation which the exigency of affairs renders 
an imperative duty. The conquest of Burmah, under the Conservative govern- 
ment, has been as different from the attempted pacification of the Soudan, under 
Liberal auspices, as white is from black. 

The Soudan question still exists as a source of anxiety and trouble to England, 
and it is extremely difficult to penetrate through the black cloud of adversity that 
yet hangs over that ill-fated country. It is only to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone 
will treat this matter in a consistent and rational manner, and endeavor to settle 
it once for all. 

Passing next to military details, I have to note that Colonel Arbuthnot intends 
shortly to deliver a lecture at the Royal United Service on the new English rifle, 
which should prove exceedingly interesting, and will be commented on in my next 
letter. 

I may mention that the chief improvement introduced in the present Martini- 
Henry rifle is the adoption of a smaller bore (.4) in the place of .45, which affords 
lighter complete cartridge, a higher initial velocity, a flatter trajectory, with in- 
creased point-blank range; the solid-drawn cartridge-case has also been finally 
adopted, which will be to the advantage of greater certainty and more rapidity of 
fire under ordinary conditions, though whether it will entirely prevent cartridges 
jamming when the rifle is employed in the sandy deserts, as in Egypt, is a doubtful 
matter. 

The English navy have decided to make a practical trial of magazine-rifies, 
for which purpose three thousand Spencer-Lee rifles have been or are about to be 
ordered, and will be distributed for use on board a number of ships on different 
stations with a view to obtain careful reports as to their adaptability and effective- 
ness in naval warfare. 

I am at last able to report that rifle calibre machine-guns are to be accorded a, 
trial by the English military authorities to prove their suitability or otherwise for 
service in the field, as well as to endeavor to settle the vexed question of the proper 
organization of such weapons; and for this purpose seventy-five Gardner guns have 
been ordered to be constructed at the government works at Enfield. Why this 
system alone has been accorded a trial it is difficult to understand, except for the 
reason that as there exists at Enfield all the necessary machinery and tools for 
building this particular machine-gun, and now that the navy have ceased from 
taking them, it is done with a view to economy. 

Anyhow, it seems a great pity and mistaken policy, after all that has been 
written and said anent the employment of machine-guns for military purposes, 
that when a decision has been arrived at to accord them a trial, only one type, and 
that not the best, should be experimented with. It is admitted by all army officers 
who have studied this question that it must be a sine gua non that for service in the 
field the machine-gun—lI am treating now of rifle calibre ones—should be essentially 
rapid in its movements, and yet the Gardner five-barrel is to be alone experi- 
mented with, though it is very much heavier per barrel than either the Nordenfelt 
or the Gatling. A difference of opinion may very fairly be held as to the advantages 
of the system of mechanism of either of these guns, but surely there can be no two 
opinions about this question of weight, and as the Nordenfelt five-barrel has been re- 
ported so favorably upon by the navy, it would have been more consistent with com- 
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mon sense and with the interests of the service to experiment with both the Gardner 
and the Nordenfelt, or any other machine-gun offering exceptional advantages. 

One of the objections so consistently brought against the adoption of these 
machine-guns for field service is the supposed difficulties of maintaining them with 
an adequate supply of ammunition; but this is not evidently treated as an insur- 
mountable obstacle by the Germans, for though the machine-gun does not yet find 
favor with them, still they have decided to adopt a magazine-rifle, and it must be 
an even more difficult problem to arrange for the requisite supply of cartridges to 
a company of fifty men, armed with rapid-firing magazine-rifles, than to a single 
five-barrel machine-gun, while the controlling of the fire of fifty men is, of course, 
infinitely harder than in the case of the gun, which means really the control of one 
man only. However difficult this problem of supplying machine-guns with ammu- 
niton in the field may seem to be, yet it must be overcome, for their adoption sooner 
or later is certain, and it may well be asked, ‘‘ Shall machine-guns wait ?’’ 

On Friday, January 22, 1886, Captain Armit, late lieutenant Royal Navy, 
and now a captain of the Central London Rangers Volunteer Corps, read a paper 
on “ The use and abuse of machine-guns,” the presence of Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford, Royal Navy, in the chair, lending an additional degree of interest, afford- 
ing a guarantee to the proceedings, for few officers take a keener interest in this sub- 
ject or have a more intimate practical knowledge of the machine-gun on actual 
service than this gallant officer. 

The main feature of Captain Armit’s paper was his constant insistence on the 
necessity that exists for the careful and systematic training of machine-gunners, 
@ point, only naturally to be supposed, unanimously agreed to as essential by all the 
speakers who took part in the discussion. It must be mentioned here that it is 
principally due to the lecturer that the C. L. R. Volunteer Corps were officially 
permitted to make use of the two machine-guns they had previously purchased 
privately from Mr. Nordenfelt. He is the author of a manual of drill for the 
infantry machine-gun, and part inventor of the two-wheeled limber-carriage on 
which these weapons are mounted, consequently a part of his paper was taken up 
with a complete history of these matters. It must be owned in common fair- 
ness that Captain Armit, with two volunteer Nordenfelt guns and the smart drill 
of their crews, has been undoubtedly the means of creating a considerable degree 
of interest in the machine-gun as a military weapon. Little was remarked in the 
paper on naval machine-guns, so that it is presumably the opinion of the author 
that they suffer little or no abuse as compared with their use in the sister service. 

The discussion which followed was devoid of real interest, and, as is so often 
the case, very wide of the subject of the paper, while the mixing up of the differ- 
ent kinds of machine-guns by most of the speakers was ludicrous and painful to a 
degree,—Gardner five-barrel rifle calibre guns being compared with the Nordenfelt 
two-and four-barrel 1l-inch guns, while the fact of such weapons as Nordenfelt 
quick-firing shell-guns being in existence seemed to be entirely unknown to the 
majority of speakers. 

Mr. Accles, of Gatling-gun fame, in his happiest manner, denied in toto the 
statement of one of the speakers that his gun was dead and buried, explaining 
how very fully alive it was, at least in his opinion. The Gatling may not have 
altogether retired into private life, but it must be considered, Iam afraid, as dead 
and buried in so far as its use in the English service is concerned. 

I was very pleased to hear a young artillery officer stick up for machine-guns, 
and still more so to note a very interesting letter on this subject by one of them in 
the last issue of the Army and Navy Gazette, in which the writer avers his belief 
that, when adopted by the army, the machine-gun will have to be handed over to the 
artillery, because it has hitherto been assumed that the whole opposition to the intro- 
duction of this weapon for military purposes has emanated from the artillery branch. 

A well-known cavalry officer also expressed his firm belief in the effective- 
ness of the machine-gun as a cavalry arm, so that, as there seems to be a degree of 
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unanimity among military men of the different branches as to the value of machine- 
_ guns for field service, which has hitherto been conspicuous by its absence, the time 
when this weapon will become a recognized arm of the military service in England 
is apparently close at hand. 

Very little was said as to shell-firing machine-guns for field service, I having 
alluded to those of rifle calibre only in my foregoing remarks, though I am firmly 
convinced from the very successful results of the experiments carried out in Sweden 
during the last two years in this direction with a Nordenfelt 3-pounder gun, that 
this type will be the light-horse artillery gun of the future. 

Lord Charles Beresford, in the course of his remarks, mentioned the case of the 
steamer in the Soudan war, which, under his command, undertook the task of re- 
lieving Sir Charles Wilson’s party, where, among her armament, were two Gard- 
ner five barrels, and proceeded to demonstrate how, but for these weapons, the 
steamer and the Wilson party would, in his firm opinion, have inevitably been lost. 

The steamer had to pass a fort within very close range of its guns, as well as 
a great number of Soudanese riflemen on the banks, but instead of directing the 
Gardner fire on these men he ordered them to keep pumping lead into the fort 
embrasures, by which he so completely confused the fort gunners that they failed to 
hit the steamer even at only a few yards’ range; but, mark this, there came a time 
when the machine-guns would not bear on the fort, and at that moment one of the 
shots struck the steamer’s boilers, but fortunately, though disabled, she was got out 
of range before any further serious damage was received. A more powerful illus- 
tration of the value of the rifle calibre machine-gun fire, when properly directed, 
cannot be conceived. The gallant chairman finished up his remarks by saying, ‘‘ I 
am so fond of them [machine-guns] myself, that I would far rather command six 
batteries of these guns than I would be the commander of the finest man-of-war, 
with the chance of a brilliant action.” 

Mr. Maxim is still hard at work pushing on the notice of the authorities his 
automatic system of firing machine-guns, but except that he can demonstrate the 
feasibility of his system for shell-firing guns, I cannot credit the likelihood of his 
single-barrel rifle calibre and 1!-inch guns ever being preferred to any of the ex- 
istant machine-guns of these calibres which possess the advantage of volley-fire of 
from two to ten shots. 

In the English navy preference secms to be given to the Hotchkiss system of 
aiming—that is, with the shoulder-piece in place of screw-elevating and training- 
gear,—though my experience with both kinds does not incline me to accept this view 
where accyrate shooting, as is necessary with shell-guns, is imperatively demanded.° 

A vast amount of interest is exhibited in the forthcoming trials with the won- 
derful submarine gun of Ericsson, a specimen of which has been duly delivered at 
‘Woolwich ; but the weight of the weapon, which is stated to have some forty tons 
of steel in it, as it would have to be mounted right in the bow of a vessel, and its ex- 
tremely short range (even yet to be proved effective), would seem to seriously mili- 
tate against its general adoption, though in a vessel specially constructed to carry 
the gun it may have its place in naval warfare, and as much may be said for nearly 
every one of the wonderful weapons of war from time to time invented and sug- 
gested,—z.e., each one is actually capable of effecting injury if only it be given the 
needful opportunities. 

The question of the utility of the huge costly armored ships has again been 
raised since the appointment of Admiral Aube, the declared opponent of all such 
vessels, as the French Minister of Marine, and it is reported that he has canceled 
the construction of an ironclad that was about to be commenced, preferring to de- 
vote the money voted for this work to the building of armor-belted high-speed 
cruisers and torpedo vessels. 

This view of naval construction is not altogether accepted in English naval cir- 
cles, and very rightly so, for a first-class naval power requires something more than 
a number of belted cruisers, torpedo vessels, and boats to execute with success all the 
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manifold services called forth in a naval war; and it is incredible to suppose that a 
fleet of ironclads, with the proper number of belted cruisers as a light division, tor- 
pedo vessels, and boats could be engaged by a fleet composed of only these cruisers and 
latter vessels with any possibility of success ; while the work of bombardment would 
surely be far more effectively performed by ironclads than by the belted cruiser. 

Each class has its own appointed duties, and no first-class naval power can do 
without a number of each kind of ship, the efficiency of neither being sacrificed to 
increase that of the other. 

The most interesting piece of intelligence I have to record in regard to torpedo- 
boats is the very high speed attained during the official trials of the Austrian boat 
‘“‘ Falke,’”’ recently completed by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., when this torpedo-boat, 
loaded and fully equipped, made a mean speed of 22.8 knots, and on light draught of 
24.027 knots. 

I cannot do better than append full particulars of these trials, as I feel sure 
they will prove of great interest to your readers. 

OrFiciaL TRIAL oF TorPEeDo-Boat “ FALKE,”’ CONSTRUCTED FOR THE Im- 
PERIAL Royat AusTRo-HUNGARIAN GouVERNMENT BY Messrs. Yarrow & Co. 

Loaded trial, December 24, 1885. 


Length of boat . 185 feet. | Weight carried . 16.9 tons. 
Beam . i - 18 feet 9 inches. Mean draught . 4 feet 3 inches. 
Displacement . 89 tons. | 


WEATHER DEAD CALM. 


. Rec'd. Vacuum.| Rev. per | Time. a } 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Inches. Minute. H. M. nots. | 








22.33 


| 22.48 


350 | 21.48 
| 233 | 28.58 | 


22.54 


354 23.22 | 
| 


| 2-47 21.56 
21.96 
350 2-41 22.36 


22.16 
| 360 | 2-44 | 21.95 

















Mean speed, 22.3 knots, carrying 16.9 tons. 
Light trial, January 5, 1886. 


Length of boat . 135 feet. Displacement . 79 tons. 
18 feet 9 inches. | Mean draught . 3 feet 10 inches. 


WEATHER VERY BOISTEROUS. 


| 
Vacuum. | Rev. per Time. | Speed. 
Inches. | Minute. H.M. | Knots. 





| 


2-39 | 22.64 
2-21 | 25.53 
2-40 | 22.50 | 
2-21 | 25.68 
2-89 | 22.64 











864 2-28 | 25.17 | 
Mean speed, 24.027 knots. 
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The largest torpedo-boat now being constructed is a partially armored one 
to the order of the Japanese government by the same firm, and I trust to be able 
to put you in possession of full particulars of the same in my next. 

The fifty English torpedo-boats ordered during the Russian war-scare last 
year of Messrs. Yarrow & Thornycroft are being rapidly delivered, and, when all 
are completed, they will form a very fine torpedo-boat flotilla. These vessels have 
been provided with many improvements, among others two deck torpedo-guns 
attached to revolving covering towers, so that a concentrated fire of four White- 
heads can be delivered on either side, but they have only a single bow-gun. The 
advantages of this form of armament have yet to be demonstrated in actual war, 
but the exposed position of the deck guns appears to me a grave defect. 

I have now to chronicle a most interesting and important event in naval mat- 
ters,—important in the highest degree, as it must be considered as the first step 
towards the general introduction of submarine boats, and that it will lead within 
the next year or two to areally practical development of this special branch of 
naval warfare. This event is the recent purchase by the Greek government of the 
Nordenfelt submarine boat that so successfully completed a series of experiments 
off the Danish coast at Landskrona last October, which were witnessed by H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales and a number of naval and military officers representing most 
of the principal powers. This purchase by the Greeks has been followed by an 
order for two of Mr. Nordenfelt’s improved boats for the Turkish government, 
that are to be delivered in three months’ time. 

The fifty submarine boats supposed to be possessed by the Russians excepted, 
and these are far too crude, too small, and too uareliable to be treated as being at 
all formidable factors of offense or defense, and also those fanciful experimental ones 
of which such exaggerated and highly-spiced accounts of what they can do, not 
have done, reported from time to time in the papers, it may truly be said that this 
implement of war is conspicuous by its absence; for though it has ever been admit- 
ted by naval officers generally that provided a craft of this kind can be constructed 
whose submergence can be performed at all times with absolute safety and certainty, 
and provided with a suitable and efficient armament, then the submarine boat 
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ing a regular part of any system of naval defense. 

One of the causes militating against the practical development of submarine 
boats is the supposition that naval men look upon this form of weapon as too 
characteristic of underhand sneaking tactics to permit them to encourage their 
adoption, and doubtless in the English navy this feeling may have some existence, 
but I am more inclined to the epinion that the only cause to which the entire ab- 
sence of the submarine boat as a fighting power can be rightly attributed is that 
hitherto no vessel of this description has been turned out, in so far as her sub- 
mergence qualities are concerned, capable of satisfying as to safety and reliability 
the high standard of excellence demanded by those who will have to use them. 

Now, Mr. Nordenfelt, in devising his submarine boat, has carefully considered 
all the points wherein those which have preceded his have failed to come up to this 
standard, and, so far as can be judged from the Landskrona experiments, he seems to 
have been most happy in successfully eradicating the principal errors of construction 
of previous submarine boats. 

The defects referred to may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The chosen dimensions have been too small, thus not permitting of sufficient 
strength of hull, or of a large enough interior space for the proper and convenient 
arrangement of the different machinery, or for the maintenance of the needful sup- 
ply of air to the crew when running the boat beneath the surface. 

The Nordenfelt boat is no plaything, being sixty-four feet in length, midship 
diameter nine feet, and weighing some sixty-five tons, while it is built of five- 
eighths inch steel, tapering to three-eighths inch at the ends. 
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2. Inadequate and unsafe means of submergence,—i.e., in entirely destroying . 
the buoyancy of the boat when submerging her, by which she is rendered perfectly 
helpless and unable of herself to ascend, should an accident occur if she is sub- 
merged. 

In the Nordenfelt system the submergence is effected by means of side pro- 
pellers, which pull the boat down against her will, so that should aught go wrong 
with the engine working these propellers, she has power in herself to regain her 
position as a surface boat. 

8. In adopting a mode of propulsion which is in itself unknown and compara- 
tively untried, such as gas, compressed-air engines, and electricity, thus increasing 
unnecessarily the already many difficulties inherent in any submarine boat experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Nordenfelt by adopting steam propulsion does away with this possible 
cause of failure, and needs not to employ specialists to drive his boat, thus by the 
adoption of a motive power so familiar to every naval engineer he simplifies the 
practical manipulation of his boat, and by so doing avoids one of the chief mistakes 
of his predecessors. Of course, the machinery of the Nordenfelt boat for perform- 
ing the operations of propulsion above and beneath the surface, of submerging her, 
maintaining the boat on an even keel when running below the water, presents cer- 
tain novelties, but none are beyond the capabilities of every engineer to understand 
after one run. 

The fact that submarine boats can be built which are capable of being partially 
or completely submerged, and run under those conditions with perfect safety for sev- 
eral hours at a speed of some five knots, and without seriously incommoding the 
crew by want of air, or too great heat, has been amply demonstrated, officially at 
Landskrona, and privately on many other occasions off the coast of Sweden, and, 
so far as I can ascertain, the only tangible objection to the Nordenfelt system of 
submarine boats thus proved otherwise so capable is in its slow speed as a surface 
boat; but as this is only a matter of making the boat with finer lines and of larger 
dimensions, admitting of increased engine power, Mr. Nordenfelt may fairly be 
congratulated on having achieved a most decided success in so far as demonstrating 
the practical feasibility of such a vessel. 

The English authorities are, I believe, prepared to seriously consider the adop- 
tion of this class of vessel if only it can be shown capable of higher speed, and so 
Mr. Nordenfelt is now designing two new ones of one hundred feet in length for 
this express purpose, and will shortly commence their construction. 

The armament of these new boats will consist of a number of Whitehead 
torpedoes, unless the Nordenfelt electrical controllable torpedo demonstrates its 
adaptability for use with submarine boats, which, if it proves to be so, will add still 
further to the deadly nature of their attack. 

The Brennan torpedo is still being experimented with by the, Royal Engineers, 
and it is said that the difficulties hitherto met with in running her below the sur- 
face have been overcome; but everything in connection with the performances of 
this weapon is kept so close, that until it is forced into a competitive trial with other 
controllable torpedoes, it is difficult to gauge correctly its true effectiveness. 


C. SLEEMAN. 
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